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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS Dee. 31, 1895 


$25,297,583 +62 
LIABILITIES .. ‘ 


23,195,54'.99 








$2,132,039 .63 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued 

Annvuat Casn distributions are paid upon all 
policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der sed wee ) insurance values to which the insured 
is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice Pres 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary 
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Passenger Trains. 


TRAINS LEAVE 
CAUSEWAY 


WEST. 
A.M. ACCOMMODATION for 


6.4 Troy and Albany. 
A. M. EXPRESS, 
9.00 CAR for Troy. 


A.M. Sundays only for Troy 
9.0 y y y 


and Albany stopping at all sta 
tions. 
ll 3 A. M. ACCOMMODATION 
. for Troy and Albany and Sara- 
toga, 
3.00 
7 O P.M. Express with Sleeping Cars 
® to Chicago. 
FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLING- 
TON, ST. ALBANS AND MONTREAL, 


UNION STATION 
STREET, FOR THE 


PARLOR 


P.M. DAILY EXPRESS, with 
Sleeping Care to Chicago and 
St. Louis. 


S 0 A.M. DAY EXPRESS to Bel- 
° lows Falls. 
A.M. MONTREAL FLYER. 


11.0 


Buffet ¢arlor Cars to Montreal, 
3 0 P.M. ACCOMMODATION to 
° Rutland, Vt. 

7 0 P.M. NIGHT EXPRESS, with 

° Sleeping Car to Montreal. 


Time-Tables and further information on appli- 
cation, J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt., 
Dec. 16, 1895. Boston, 


CUNARD LINE. 


Boston to Liverpool Via Queenstown. 
From Cunard Wharf, East Boston. 
* Catalonia --- Mar 


ass. 





14 Apr. 11 May 16 June 20 


Scythia ---- Mar, 28 Apr. 25 May 30 July 4 
Cephalonia-- Apr. 18 May a3 Junea7 Aug. 1 
Gallia ------ May 2 June 6 July rs Aug. 15 
Pavonia ---- May 9 June1ys July 18 Aug. 8 


SERVIA (Special) June 29 
Steamers from New York every Saturday 
First Cabin, $60 and upwards. Second Cabin $35 

and upwards, according to steamer and location. 

Steerage at low rates. 

Drafts on England, Ireland and Scotland. 

Notice. The steamers of this line now come 
alongside the Liverpool Landing Stage, and London 
passengers depart from or arrive at the Riverside 
station on the quay adjoining. 

For freight and passage apply to company’s office, 

99 State Street. ALEXANDER MARTIN, Agent 
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John P. Lovell Arms Co., 


Sole New England Agents, 


147 Washington St., Boston. 





READER AT HOME. 


{f any gentleman or lady needs an 
accomplished reader or amanuensis 
for a few hours every day, I can re- 
commend one. 


Epwarp E. HALs. 
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Calendar of the Societies. 


AGASSIZ ASSOCIATION 
Harcourt Street. 


Barton Chapter 


Next regular meeting, Wednesday, June 1 


St. Botpiph Studio 


Building, entrance on 


Regular meetings, Monday evenings, 7.30 P.M. 
AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Hall of the Academy, 104 Beacon Street 


APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB. Rooms,g Park Street. Regular meetings held 
Room 11, Kogers Building, Mass. Institute of Technology Memorial Day excursiotr 


H., and 
BOSTONIAN SOCIETY. 


Tamworth, N 
Old State House. N 


NATURAL HIsTory. 
Museum of Natural H 


{OSTON SOCIETY OF 
and Boylston Streets. 
to s, free. 
days, 11 A.M. and 3 P.M 

Boston SCIENTIFIC SOCIETY. 

GENERAL THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 
Room, roo periodicals 
to 2.30 P.M. 

MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL 
Rhododendron Show, June 4-5 

MusEUM OF FINE ARTS 
Department. 

New ENGLAND HIsToric-GENEALOGICAL 
regular meeting, Wednesday, June 3. 

PARKER MEMORIAL SCIENCE CLAss, Parker 
Appleton Streets. 
Sunday, October 4. 

SoOcIETY OF ARTS. 
June tt. 


53 Mou 


Open to members and 
SOCIET 


Copley Square. 





WEST | 
SHORE | 


RAILROAD 


New York Central & Hudson River R. R 
Company, Lessee. 


TICKETS 
..TO ALL POINTS WEST 


The West Shore in connection with the 
eee R. R. is the shortest | 

ine between | 

Boston, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Chicago | 
and St. Louis. 

Through Wagner Palace Sleeping Cars 
leave Union Station, Causeway Street, Bos- 
ton, at 3.00 and 7.00 p. m. 

Tickets via Hoosac Tunnel and West 
Shore route are on sale at all the principal 
railway stations in New England. 

For rates, time tables, sleeping berths and 
full information apply to 
A. V. FISHER, A. A. SMITH, 

City Ticket Agent. New England Agent. | 
300 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


EMPLOYERS. 


The Industrial Aid Society of Boston 
will furnish good help, either transient or 
permanent to employers, and mak: no 
charge for services. Their applicants rep- 
resent all nations and inudstries, good farm- | 
ers, mechanics, laborers of all kinds, mill 
operators, domestic help, male and female. 
Correspondence solicited. 

HENRY PETERSON, Agent. 


Charity Building, Chardon St., Boston. 
| 


Subscribe for the Commonwealth. 
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Other week-days, 9 to 5, fee 25 cts. 


Mass. Institute of Technology. 


Chocorua, May 29-June 1. 


ext regular meeting, Tuesday, June 9 


Natural History Building, corner of Berkeley 


istory, open Wednesdays and Saturdays, to 
Free lectures Wednesday S, 11 A.M., Satar 


419 Washington Street 


nt Vernon Street. 16,000 volumes; Reading 
strangers from 9 A.M, to 4-30 P.M.; Saturdays 


‘y. Horticultural Hall, Tremont Street. 


Exhibition of new accessions in the Print 


Society. No. 18 Somerset Street. Next 


Memorial Building, Corner of Berkeley and 


Annual Picnic, at Arlington Heights, June 7. Next regular meeting, 


Next regular meeting, Thursday, 


Good Housekeeping 
FOR 1896. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


2.00 a year, $1.00 for six months, So cents for 
three months, the latter concession being made 
in order to introduce Good Housekeeping as 
widely as possible into homes where it has not 
been known, its business history having demon- 
strated that it holds well its place wherever it 
once gets a foothold. 

For $2.25 Good Housekeeping for one year, and 
“Catherine Owen's eehabralad tee Cook Book,” 
oil cloth binding,.will be sent, postpaid. 

For $3.00 Good Housekeeping and ‘‘Miss Par- 
loa’s Kitchen Companion,” $2.50, 966 pp. the 
largest and best work of its distinguished author. 

his gives a rare opportunity to secure the best 
work of two of Good Housekeeping’s old-time 
and favorite contributors—books of rare value, 
widely recognized and commended, both for their 
domestic and literary merits and excellence. 


CLARK W. BRYAN CO., 
Springfield, Mass. 
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A Cure Guaranteed er Money Refunded. 


ECCLES MEDICAL COMPANY, 
18 Tremont Street, Boston. Mass. 
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Real Estate Security. 


PETIT 


MANAN LAND ANI 
INDUSTRIAL CO. 
was formed level 1 I M 
I ast of Ma f Bar H 
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NATIONAL TRUST COMPANY of Beston ‘I 
ree, which holds it as a pern t security FOR TH 
EQUAL BENEFIT OF ALL STOCKHOLDER 
and to provide a means of }i a f the Ca 
Stock of THE PETIT MANAN LAND & INDUS 
rRIAL COMPANY A large part 
I " Ny \ 


gy eX @ ' Land Of 
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I h—Hot iar ! N 

] ference twee he cost of the e« 
f gs, ek and the pr at whicl Ame 

i, af expenses are paid, goes to the payment 
D € The land owned by the Company cost 
the stuckholders 1 cent per square foot, and it now 


sells for 


FOOT 


an average of 


122 CENTS PER SQUARE 


As a seaside resort Petit Manan is designed to be an 


improvement on Bar Harbor, where land which was 


sold in 1872 for $10 per acre, has recently been sold 


for $217,000 PER ACRE 


Its advantages over Bar Harborare many. From n 


point in the most thickly settled part of Bar Harbo 


can a view of the Atlantic Ocean be obtained. Ba 


Harbor has no safe anchorage for yachts, and the wat « 


is too cold for bathing. Petit Manan, on the other 
hand, is directly ON THE OCEAN, while its bays 
and coves afford safe harbor for craft,and it has a 


bathing poo! ten acres in extent, of naturally warmed 
sea water ; the 


A deer 


only one on the Atlantic Coast 
park in area nearly as large as Central Park 
New York, stocked with several hundred deer, Nor- 
way grouse, hares, and partridges, is another feature 
of Petit Manan, enjoyed by no other seaside property 
and insures its popularity in autumnas well as in sum- 
mer. As a summer resort Petit Manan for the first 
time will OPEN IN JUNE of this year, Over six. 
teen miles of roads are completed, affording unexcelled 
drives over a country with an elevation of nearly tw 
hundred feet above the sea level, a continuous view of 
the ocean, groves of spruce, pine, birch, maple, and 
mountain ash; bays, coves and stretches of verdure 
and rock formations, which in magnitude and unique- 
ness of shape are unexcelled anywhere on the Maine 
Coast. Petit Manan’s first season will open with up- 
ward of sixty buildings constructed, including hotel 
and club-house. The Company constructs houses at 
a slight advance over cost and will sell lots with 
houses at from $2,000 upward to any price desired, and 
will send on application sketches of cottages ranging 
in price from $1,500 to $35,000 putting up the lower 
priced houses ready for occupancy in from sixty to 
ninety days. 

The stock of the PETIT MANAN LAND & IN 


DUSTRIAL COMPANY is a SAFE, GOOD- 
PAYING INVESTMENT. Its value will be 


greatly enhanced during the approaching summer, and 
each succeeding season, as this ideal resort develops 
and expands. Enormous profits have been realized 
through the purchase of real estate at almost every 
seaside resort, but at no place have they been greater 
than along the Maine Coast, notably at BAR HAR- 
BOR. PETIT MANAN is the overfiow 
from Maine's great resort. 

Stock~bought now will carry the June Dividend, 
but application should be made at once. Maps, 
prospectus, sketchcs of cottages, and full informa- 
tion can be obtained either in person or by letter 
at 55 CHURCH ST., BELFAST, MAINE, or 
4or JOHN HANCOCK BUILDING, Boston, Mass 
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EN. Miles presents very strong 
reasons, in an article in one of 
the magazines, for spending money 
on coast defences instead of upon the 
navy. Vessels of war, he says in 
effect, are built for offence; forts 
and land batteries are for defence. 
A strong navy may encourage an ag 
gressive spirit and lead to war in 
cases where a policy of peace would 
prevail if the weapons of offence 
were not ready to hand. But a 
strongly fortified coast can have no 
such provocative influence; it is a 
condition of safety making for peace, 
not for aggression. Moreover, Gen. 
Miles shows that for the cost of a 
navy, whose vessels would soon 
either wear out or become obsolete, 
the entire coast of the United States 
can be made secure against attack by 
means of works which shall be per- 
manent. 


a* is to be considered that Gen. 

Miles is by profession a military 
man, and that his views must natur- 
ally be colored by considerations in 
which the army rather than the navy 
is concerned. But the facts and 
arguments which he addresses to the 
non-professional public are so plain 
as to be conclusive from any point of 
view. It is true, of course, that the 
defence of our coast calls for arma- 
ments afloat as well as ashore, and 
that invasion from the sea, if at- 
tempted, could be repelled with diffi- 
culty unless we had warships to meet 
the invaders. Butto provide a navy 
sufficient for defence is another thing 
from setting up rivalry with such an 
equipment as that of Great Britain, 
for instance. 





N the face of the persistent effort 
of some well-meaning people to 
force a return to phonetic forms of 
spelling. it is curious to note an influ- 
ence making in the opposite direc- 
tion on the part of the copyists of 
the ancient records of some of our 
Massachusetts towns. Mr. Robert 
T. Swan, State Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Records, in his late report laments 
the zeal of some of these copyists 
which, in the language of one of 
them, induced him to ‘correct 
throughout the bad spelling of the 


old records and give the words in the 
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current, modern, true orthography.’ 
lhink, says Commissioner Swan, 
of attempting to improve ‘the style’ 
of S‘ephen Winthrop, who in 1639 
‘was chosen to record things in Bos 
ton,’ or of trying to express, ‘by a 
more concise and transparent phrase- 
ology,’ the fact that the meeting 
stood adjourned for six days to Wed- 
nesday evening, than in the words of 
the clerk ‘to meet next six day 
winesenite.’ The clerks of the old 
records were indeed most delightful 
in their phonetic contrivances, which 
deserve reverence far more than 
the deliberate methods of the spell- 
ing reformers of today. 


[' the production of iron is, as has 

been asserted, a measure of the 
prosperity of an actively industrial 
people, then the year 1895 should 
have been exceptionally prosperous 
in this country. The amount of pig 
iron produced in the United States 
last year, according to the statistics 
of the American Steel and Iron As- 
sociation, was 9,446,308 tons— 
nearly a quarter of a million tons 
more than in any previous year. Of 
Bessemer steel, nearly five million 
tons were produced, or about 
750,000 tons more than in the year 
of highest record preceding. But as 
all signs fail in a dry season, so do 
the usual measures of prosperity 
fail in seasons of depression, and the 
year 1895 was not a prosperous year. 
But it may be said that, while the re- 
covery of business from the shock 
of 1893 is slow, its progress has 
demonstrated the possession of 
greater resources in American indus- 
try than have before been recognized; 
and this means much for the future. 


HERE is another instance of 
great longevity to be added to 

the list at which a short lived race 
wonders, if all, or nearly all, is true 
that is told of Noah Raby, now and 
for thirty years an inmate of the 
poorhouse at Piscataway, N. J. Mr. 
Raby, as he asserts—and there is 
evidence in some degree confirmatory 
of his assertion was 36 years old 
when he shipped on the frigate Con- 
stitution in 1808. That makes him 
now in his 125th year. His mother’s 
tombstone bears the date of 1800, 
and if ashe says he was born when 
his mother was but 16 years of age, 
this is to some extent also a confirma- 
tion. Within the pastyear Several cen- 
tenarians have been found in differ- 
ent parts of the country. A woman 
in Vermont, still living, claims 106 
years. But these are still youthful 
in comparison with the Englishmen 
‘Old Parr,’ who died in 1635 at the 
reputed age of 152 years, and Jen- 
kins, to whom 169 years were 
credited. Exceedingly great age, 
however, usually is the only dis- 
tinction of its possessor, Of all the 
centenarians of modern times, the 
only one who has left ‘anything by 
which to be remembered beside per- 
sistency in living is Sir Moses 


Montefiore, who was nearly rot 
years of age at the time of his death. 
Perhaps another exception, a more 
humble one, may be made in the 
case of Sojourner Truth, who lived 
more than 100 years, 


PARASITES. 

ARASITES havea very bad name 
in common talk. ‘The word is 
originally a Greek word, and in 
Greek it meant a man who came as 
a guest to dinner. Perhaps he was 
invited. Perhaps he was not invited. 
But, whether invited or not invited, 
the host paid for the dinner which 
the parasite ate. All languages are 
pretty much the same,and the Greek 
word fara comes out in an English 
word for, and we spell s#fe what they 
spelt as seiton. The parasite then 
was a person who was relied on ‘ for 

a side’ at the dinner table. 

But, if you will look at a diction- 
ary, you will find that the English 
word has come to be used in ‘1, 
Botany, 2, Embriology, 3, Zodlogy,’ 
as a plant or an insect who lives on 
the food which other living organ- 
isms have prepared. And Milton 
and Dryden both use ‘ parasite’ for 
‘a trencher friend,’ ‘one thatfrequents 
the tables of the rich and earns his 
welcome by flattery.’ This is Dr. 
Webster’s definition of the ‘ parasite.’ 

Whether he earns a welcome or 
not from his host is more than 
doubtful. What is quite certain, 
however, is that he is rewarded 
sometimes — when he has more than 
two legs — by the praise of all men 
who see him. And now that para- 
sites have won their way, in some 
quarters, into general regard and re- 
spect, we must speak of them more 
civilly than Dr. Webster did. 

We gave some account in this 
journal, some weeks since, of. the 
benefits to mankind which have been 
conferred by two parasites only, the 
Vedalia and the Rhizobius, who 
have, between them, given to the 
state of California peace, prosperity 
and comfort, when two awful plagues 
were hanging overher. We have 
been asked, so often, for more details 
as to these friendly parasites, that 
we gladly give a more extended ac- 
count of their history. Scientific 
readers, or managers of orchards 
who wish for yet further details, will 
find them in the monthly reports of 
the California Horticultural Society, 
published under the direction of its 
distinguished president, Mr. Elmore 
Cooper. The California Horticul- 
tural Society is virtually a part of 
the State Administration, and these 
reports may be obtained by address- 
ing the Secretary at Sacramento. 

I was in Southern California in 
1892, when men and women were in 
the first excitement of the victories 
won by the sturdy,steady and friendly 
Vedalia. Onesimplestory is better 
than an acre of statistics, to fix the 
Vedalia’s victories on the reader’s 
memory. 

A wide-awake friend of mine, who 


Cabanas price, $2.50 Per Year 
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lived near Los Angeles, told me that 
he had in front of his house, rathér 
for sentiment and ornament, a little 
orchard of orange trees. 1 think 
there were not thirty in all. To his 
dismay, early in the Spring, ‘cotton 
scale’ appeared on these trees. 

Now ‘cotton scale’ is this, or 
was. You go out to look at your 
thriving orange orchard, where the 
leaves only yesterday were so bright 
and so green and so fresh, and the 
blossoms so sweet and white, and 
last year’s oranges seemed of pure 
gold—and lo! everything looks 
sick about the trees. You say, “ Not 
cotton scale, I hope,’ and to your 
terror you find it is ‘cotton scale’ 
which has wrought this desolation. 
The leaves are yellowing, the fruit is 
dropping from the trees. A white 
growth, quite like cotton, surrounds 
each stem. You can wipe it off with 
your finger. Yes; but it comes 
again. This is ‘cotton scale,’ and 
it extends from tree to tree and from 
orchard to orchard with horrible 
rapidity. 

My friend, as I say, had but about 
thirty trees. But remember that 
there are orchards which extend 
miles each way. Imagine one of 
them on the road to ruin with cotton 
scale! My friend did not expect to 
send oranges to market; but he did 
not want to ruin the trees of his 
neighbors who did. So he called 
his Chinaman, and bade him find 
another Chinaman to help him. 
They started early the next morning, 
and with brushes and soap and suds 
rubbed away on the trees, which 
were not large, to destroy the cotton 
scale. But with such ill success did 
they work, for two long days, that at 
the end of the second day Chinaman 
number two came to his employer 
and said he would not take his money. 
He said in his honest pigeon- English 
that there was much more cotton 
scale in the orchard than there was 
when they began. And this was 
probably true. He would not even 
try to destroy the scale. 

In despair, my friend went at once 
and obtained two or three dozen 
Vedalias. They are pretty white 
lady-birds, rather smaller than the 
lady-birds of our song. He did not 
believe in the Vedalia at all. But 
he wanted his neighbors to see that 
he was doing his best. So he brought 
home his little pill-boxes of Vedalias, 
and placed them one by one on dif- 
ferent branches of his trees. 

The next morning he looked 
eagerly —and no lady-birds could be 
seen. Only this ghastly shroud of 
cotton. 

But — here is the end of the story. 
In five weeks neither cotton scale 
nor Vedalia could be seen. The 
process is this: The little Vedalia 
hides her head in the cotton. She 
lays her eggs there. In seven days 
two thousand of her young are 
hatched, which burrow as their 
mother did, under the cotton. In 
seven days, or not much longer,each 
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of these has two thousand young. 
Say in all four million of Vedalias 
are at work for you eating cotton 
scale, in place of two Chinamen 
brushing it off with brushes. And, 
about the time of the next week’s 
end, there are eight thousand mil- 
lions, and after another such, sixteen 
billion vedalias are at work on your 
side. 

‘Transfer this experience from the 
history of one small orchard of thirty 
trees, to the history of the great 
orange ranches of California and of 
South Africa, and you will see why 
there is one parasite —a friend who 
sits by the side of their tables — of 
whom they do not speak contemptu- 
ously. 

The expense of introducing the 
Vedalia in California was the travel 
expense and delay of the gentleman 
sent out to Australia to find her, 
to capture her and bring her, And 
the cotton scale, as a dreaded plague, 
is now a thing of the past in Cali- 
fornia. 

The history of the Rhizobius is 
more recent, and is similar, A year 
or two after the cotton scale ap- 
peared on the oranges the black 
scale appeared on the olive trees. 
Now Mr. Elmore Cooper, the Presi- 
dent of the Horticultural Society, 
has an immense plantation of olives. 
He had been instrumental in the in- 
troduction of Vedalia, and with full 
confidence that another parasite 
could be found for the new enemy 
he despatched the same naturalist 
who went before to bring back some 
insect who would do as well by the 
black scale. ‘The messenger returned 
with the Rhizobius. The Rhizobius 
went to his work, much asthe Veda- 
lia did, and black scale, like cotton 
scale, is a thing of the past in Cali- 
fornia. 

Epwarp E. HALE, 


HAUNTS OF THE VEERY. 





HE veery has been considered 
the shyest of all birds, and it 
becomes a matter of anxiety in some 
localities as to whether he will still 
return to former haunts. 

A few old paths yet remain about 
Worcester, remnants of grassy,shaded 
paths that once led through fields 
and over hills but now have been 
mostly converted into streets. Only a 
little remains of the Bell Pond path, 
and the trees and brush along its 
sides have been cut more and more 
each year, or broken by those who 
pass, for the path is a thoroughfare 
for workmen of a dozen nationalities. 
Still saxifrage, columbine and cory- 
dalis blossom among the rocks, and 
in a level spot a mass of peat, re- 
moved from the pond some years ago, 
shows a fine display of thalloid liver- 
worts and mosses. Not far from this 
spot the veery has been seen fora 
number of years. 

In March of this year, loads of 
wood were carted away, evidently 
with the intention of clearing up the 
place, and I doubted very much 
whether a tawny thrush would be 
seen there again. When I visited 
the place on the afternoon of May 
tenth, it was with the expectation of 
seeing or hearing few birds, possibly 
some brown thrushes and a song 
sparrow. It was a hot and noisy 
afternoon; the thermometer was in 
the nineties ; people were strolling in 
all directions over the hill, and from 
below came ceaseless din. Swifts were 
circling over our heads, but there 
seemed no promise of bird music, 
when suddenly there was a ‘wheu!’ 
on the right and a glimpse of tawny 
feathers just disappearing in the 
bushes, 

We followed over the rocks to the 





trees on the precipitous eastern side, 
hearing the call-note at frequent in- 
tervals, Then came a strain of 
music, always the most serene of all 
bird songs, but in that spot far more 
impressive than ina retired and silent 
wood. He seemed to feel ‘amid the 
city’s jar’ that ‘peace man did not 
make and cannot mar.’ It is true 
he sang only at intervals, stopping 
frequently to give his whining call- 
note as though oppressed by the state 
of things and not wholly able to rise 
above it. But we were too full of 
gratitude that he could sing at all in 
such a place, to reproach him for 
whining a little. 

Over the next hill, on the eastern 
side of Hermitage Pond, is another 
haunt of the veery, and there we 
found him on the same afternoon. 
But he would not sing. A company 
of rose-breasted grosbeaks were in 
the tops of the beeches and made the 
air ring with their notes, and wood 
thrushes on the opposite hill-side 
sang almost continuously, but the 
veery only moved from one spot to 
another, calling as in no cheerful 
frame of mind ; and after waiting pa- 
tiently for some time, we finally left 
him and climbed another hill to sit a 
while under apple blossoms. 

Two days later it was pleasant to 
find a pair of veeries in Elm Park, 
apparently preparing to build a nest. 
They may have decided from the 
signs it would be a safe place. 

HELEN A. BALL. 

Worcester, May 19, 1896. 





EGYPTOLOGICAL NOTES. 


HILA illustrates how poetry 
and science blend in archxo- 
logical work, especially in Egypt. 


lt is the archxological Ilium of that 
land, and Captain Lyons is today 
the Schliemann there. On the north 
side of Phila he has cleared the site 
ofa temple of Augustus, and on 
the south side he has restored the 
grand colonnade to much of its for- 
mer beauty by simply removing rub- 
bish and repairing in places the ex- 
quisite shafts. He has rebuilt a 
small temple constructed by Ptolemy 
1V and ‘Tiberius, and found in- 
scriptions which show that a cer- 
tain king of Ethiopia aided in its 
building. If Ergamenes(?) did so, 
it verifies the conclusion of Dr. Ma- 
haffy that he and Philopatos were 
contemporaries. 

Captain Lyons has also cleared 
the Coptic town of Philx, which 
was the casfrum of a late Roman 
age, and found interesting inscrip- 
tions, two of which are on the walls 
of the great temple, and record the 
names of two prophets of a new 
deity, Ptiris, who is represented in 
an adjoining picture with a hawk’s 
head, a crocodile’s body, and a tail 
in the form of an ureus_ serpent. 
One of the inscriptions is dated in 
the year 435 A.p. Several other in- 
scriptions have turned up which 
throw light on the history of 
Philz in the late Roman or Byzan- 
tine period; but best of all, Cap- 
tain Lyons found near the temple 
of Augustus a granite stele, on 
Which, below the figure of an armed 
horseman trampling on a fallen 
enemy who vainly tries to defend 
himself with a shield, is a trilingual 
inscription in hieroglyphs, Latin, 
and Greek. The text is of histori- 
cal importance, as it relates to 
‘*«the Roman citizens C. Cornelius Gallus, 
the first prefect of Alexandria and Egypt,” 
who, “after the conquest of the kings by 
Augustus, suppressed a revolt in the The- 
baid in fifteen days and captured the five 
cities of _Borésis, Coptos, Ceramic&, Dios- 
polis [Thebes], and the great city of 
Ophiéum, putting to death their five leaders 
and leading the Roman army beyond the 
cataract of Abaton, into a region neve, 





before visited by the Roman people or the 
kings of Egypt.” 

He then ‘received the ambassadors 
of the Ethiopians at Phile,’ took 
their king under Roman protection, 
and made him ruler of the Triacon- 
taschoenus (for which see Prtol. 
Geog. iv. 7, 32,ed. Nobbe). Finally, 
the Roman prefect gave thankoffer- 
ings to all the gods and_ especially 
‘to Nilus who had helped’ him. 
The hieroglyphic text is dated in 
the first year of Augustus, the 2oth 
day of the fourth month. 





Mr. Newberry, of the Fund, has 
discovered three Sinaitic graffiti in 
the Wadi Gadamouch, about thirty 
miles northeast of Quia. Professor 
Sayce, of the Fund, writes that at 
Deir-el-Bahari the work of excavation 
is practically finished, and that Dr. 
Naville is to be congratulated upon 
the result. His restorations have 
given us again ina fairly complete 
state the most striking of ancient 
Egyptian sanctuaries. His most 
interesting discovery this year has 
been that of an XIth Dynasty tomb 
with all its furniture, except the 
mummy. At Abydos M. Amélineau 
has found, among other things, a 
richly furnished tomb of the XXIInd 
Dynasty, and at Lisht M. Gautier 
has disinterred some more interest- 
ing remains of the XIIth Dynasty. 
The finely executed statues of the 
Dynasty which he found there last 
year are now in the Gizeh Museum. 





Woman is coming to the front in 
Egyptology. In Egypt, this season, 
Miss Benson, Miss Paget and Miss 
Pirie have performed admirable ser- 
vice in either direct discovery or in 
transcription. In some respects 
women make better copyists of the 
scenes and texts than men. Madame 
Naville’s reputation as such is supe- 
rior to almost any draughtsman of 
our day. Mrs. C. P. Buckman, 
of Boston, now a competent in- 
structorin historical Egyptology, is 
thoroughly informed in the progress 
of discovery, and is already a trans- 
lator of texts. 

Dr. Charles H. S. Davis, of Mer- 
iden, Conn., has done more than 
any other American to popularize 
(so far as is possible) an interest in 
Egyptology by his books and his 
magazine; but is not the time ripe 
forouracademicians,menand women, 
to elect it as a study at the univer- 
sity? Chicago has its chair and 
trained professor—Yale, Harvard 
and Columbia should follow the ex- 
ample. 

In my notice, in the last Anti- 
quarian, of the great work, in six 
volumes, on the Tomb of Paheri, at 
El Kab, now being published, the 
author’s name, Dr. J. J. Tylor, 
was misspelled by the compositor 
as Tyler. It is opportune to re- 
mark here that Mr. Somers Clarke 
(his companion) has now uncovered 
more of the foundations of the late 
temple-buildings in the ancient city, 
which are composed of stones taken 
from theruins of the older temples 
standing there. Among the in- 
scriptions discovered are three with 
the name of Rameses III, whose 
name must be added to the royal 
builders at El Kab. 

Senmut was the architect of the 
temple built by Queen Hatasu. 
Miss Benson has found in the tem- 
ple of Mut at Thebes a splendidly 
preserved statue in marble of Senmut, 
who was also its architect. The in- 
scription states that he also superin- 
tended the construction of certain 
buildings in the temples of Karnak 
and Luxor, and was overseer of the 
granary of Amon. The inscription 
on the statue is longer and more im 


portant than that on the statue of 
the same individual which is now in 
the museum of Berlin. His walking- 
stick, with his name cut into it, is a 
trophy in the hands of the German 
consul at Luxor. 





Apopi, or Apophis, under whom 
in all probability Joseph lived at 
least during a portion of his time 
in Egypt, is an interesting person- 
age for the explorer to seek for 
light upon. A fine green scarab 
from the mounds of Kom Ombos, 
brought to Sayce, naturally stirred 
his keen insight. He _ writes: 
“Great was my astonishment at 
finding that it was inscribed with 
the words ‘Sutekh Apopi.’ Here, 
then, we havea record of the Hyksos 
king, under whom the war of inde- 
pendence broke out, confirming the 
Statements of Manetho and the 
Sallier Papyrus that his rule ex- 
tended not only over Lower Egypt, 
but over Upper Egypt as well. 
What is still more interesting is 
the testimony it bears to the accu 
racy of the Sallier Papyrus, where 
the king is called ‘Ra _  Apopi.’ 
Like a good Egyptian, the author 
of the Papyrus has substituted Ra 
for the heterodox Sutekh, which the 
scarab shows was prefixed to the 
royal name. 

Ws. C. WINSLow. 


AN OUTLINE OF STUDY, 


Or Placing One’s Self For One’s 
Work. 


Life- 


A SERMON PREACHED IN THE CHURCH OF 
THE UNITY, BOSTON, BY MINOT 
J. SAVAGE, 
“ Then Samuel said, Speak; for thy ser 
vant heareth.”—vz Sam. 3: so. 


J 
‘*And Philip said to the eunuch, Under- 


standest thou what thou readest? And he 
said, How can I, except some one should 
guide me ?’’—Acts. 8: 30, 31. 

“ Ready always to give answer to every 
man that asketh you a reason concerning 
the hope that is in you.”—1 Peter 3: 75. 

HIS morning’s sermon is the re- 
sult of no end of inquiry, per- 
sonal and by letter, from persons in 
this city and from people over the 
country. This is the time when 
thousands of persons are thinking, 
questioning, taking up this course 
of study or that, wishing to become 
familiar with this department of 
thought or that, and desiring guid- 
ance. You know what an awaken- 
ing there has been through such 
movements as the Chautauqua and 
through University Extension; and 
there never was a time when so 
many people were reading as now. 
And there never was a country where 
so many people were reading, think- 
ing, and studying as in this country. 
There are those who think that this 
universal tendency to read some- 
thing, without very much purpose or 
plan in it, is only intellectual dissi- 
pation, producing mental weakness 
instead of mental strength ; but, for 
my part, I am glad to see people 
reading, whether they read wisely 
ornot. Iam glad to see people 
reading, whether they are guided in 
their selection as to what to read or 
whether itis purely haphazard; for 
at least itindicates an advance on 
the part of the human race, and such 
intellectual development as_ shall 
lead people to carve to read. You 
have only togo back a few years in 
the history of man, and you come to 
a time when one who could read or 
write his own name was a novelty. 
He who was able to read the sim- 
plest thing was a ‘ clerk;’ and our 
word ‘clerical’ is derived from the 
same root. And he was looked upon 
as educated. Even in modern coun- 
tries today the great mass of the 
common working-people, as they are 
called, are not able to read, or to 
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read very little, very few things, and 
with very little understanding of 
what they do read. It means, then, 
a grand intellectual advance on the 
part of the world that there should 
be so much curiosity and inquiry as 
we find among us at the present 
time here in America. Iam aware 
that the great majority of people do 
not read very wisely. Alarge amount 
of time is wasted on things of no im- 
portance, and that give people no 
clear conception of what they ought 
to know. They read without any 
special idea as to the relative im- 
portance or value of what they read. 
People waste any amount of time 
over newspapers. Not that I have 
anything to say this morning against 
newspapers: I read them every day 
of my life. We cannot get along 
without reading them; for we need 
to keep in touch with the current 
events and happenings of the time. 
I only refer to the sort of dissipation 
over newspapers that so many peo- 
ple indulge in, spending from three 
to ten or twenty times as much of 
the precious twenty-four hours over 
a newspaper as they need to spend 
in order to learn all that they really 
contain of importance. But I am 
glad that people want to read; for 
by and by they will find out the 
things that are worth reading, and 
they will learn howto read. They 
will learn how to have some definite 
end in view, and to think of what 
is to be done as the result of their 
reading and study. 

Each one of us leads a good many 
different lives; and it is perfectly 
right that we should read and study 
in ways that relate to each one of 
these lives. For example, I am a 
man, an individual, in certain re 
spects free to go and come, to do 
as [ please. I lead my own individ- 
ual, personal life. Now it is right 
for me to read and study purely to 
please myself within certain limits, 
with no aim beyond cultivating my 
mind, beyond amusing myself in my 
leisure hours, beyond following the 
impulse or inclination of the mo- 
ment, reading whatever happens to 
lie at hand that attracts or interests 
me. I have a right to dothis within 
certain limits, There is no end of 
good that can come to us from this 
sort of reading, provided we choose 
the great books of the world. A 
man goes out for a walk some bright, 
beautiful morning or some after 
noon. He does not go for the sake 
of a definite amount of exercise. 
He has no special sanitary object 
in view: he is not walking under the 
direction of a physician. He is 
going purely because he feels like 
it; andhe is delighted with the 
brightness of the sky and the green- 
ness of the earth. He is glad to 
see how the buds and flowers are 
coming forward. He is listening 
to the song of the birds. He is re- 
joicing as he catches the brightness 
of a bit of water here or there in 
the landscape. He is literally pleas- 
ing himself. Yet at the same time 
he is drinking in life. He is becom- 
ing rested and strengthened. He is 
doing himself good without thinking 
or caring anything about the good, 
Sometimes he gets more good with- 
out any thinking or caring anything 
about it. So you get good from 
reading, if you choose a wise book— 
a book that has life in its touch, a 
book that brings you, consciously or 
unconsciously, in contact with hu- 
manity, that brings you in touch 
with the universe, no matter if you 
are not thinking about any moral or 
special purpose. You are drinking 
in life, sweetness, strength, and 
peace unconsciously. 

But there are other reasons for 
reading beyond this. All of us 


pursue some special calling in life. 
One man isa physician, another an 
artist, another is literary, another is 
a banker, a business man. Now, of 
course, each man needs to read and 
study in the line of his special pur- 
suit, his special life-work, that he 
may be intelligent in regard to it, 
that he may keep up with the best 
thought in his department of life. 
But, if he is a business man instead 
of feeling that he only needs to 
know othermen and the state of 
the market and conditions of trade, 
he may enter into the jdeal realm if 
he will. He may study his business 
on its historic side, and see how it 
brings him into contact with other 
places and other civilizations; and 
he shall find a wider 
will lessen the 


interest which 
mere drudgery of 
business existence. ; 

We need, then, to read, and read 
intelligently, in a hundred different 
directions. [ only note this in pass- 
ing I have something beyond that 
on which I have fixed my attention, 
and on which I wish you to fix your 
attention. F 

We are not only individuals, lead 
ing our individual life, we are not 
only professional or business men: 
we are, whether we will or not, a 
part of the great industrial, political, 
social world movements, that are 
either turning backward the current 
with our eddies or we are on the 
forward drift of the great world life. 

Now, we need to study something 
in regard to this. Here come up 
questions of socialism, of individual- 
ism as Opposed to socialism, as to 
government control or direction in 
that. Now, each 
man ought to be able to make up 
his mind intelligently as to which 
way lies human progress, so that he 
can cast his influence in favor of the 
better and higherconditionof things. 
There come up political problems, 
questions between a_ republican 
form of government and a limited 
monarchy, for instance. There are 
many inthis country who are won- 
dering whether England has not a 
better form of government than we 
have. One needs to know enough 
of the origin and growth of govern 
ment in the world to know what kind 
of government indicates a step in 
advance, no matter if it does work 
badly for a while. Any new experi- 
ment, any new movement, before we 
get accustomed to it, may work 
badly; and yet it may be a-much 
better movement than that which 
works ever so smoothly, which repre- 
sents some lower type. We need in 
regard to these great world move- 
ments, to be ready to act intelli- 
gently, to find our places, and help 
on humanity instead of hindering it. 
I touch this also in passing. I have 
now a still further step to take and a 
much more important point to con- 
sider, 


this industrv or 


Iam not discussing this subject 
from the point of view of personal 
taste or from the point of view of the 
intellect. I wish to bring you, if I 
can, face to face with the great ques- 
tion of practical duty, and do what I 
can to help you find your way 
towards its solution. We are all of 
us compelled, whether we will or not, 
to take some attitude towards the re- 
ligious thought and the religious life 
of the world. If you never go to 
church, never have anything to do 
with a church of any kind, you may 
think you are not dealing with the 
great question of religion; but, if it 
is something of importance to the 
world, merely by letting it alone you 
are dealing with it, dealing wrongly 
with it, and it is a serious question 
whether you have any right to let it 
alone. What right has any man, 
when great questions are up, touch- 
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ing the welfare and the future of hu- 
manity, to stand back, merely be- 
cause he happens to be comfortable, 
and let them alone ? 

You must deal with religion. Let- 
ting it alone is dealing with it, and 
may be dealing with it in the very 
way in which you have no right. For, 
mark you, religion is one of the most 
permanent elements in human life. 
It deals with absolute, universal, and 
eternal relations —the relations in 
which you stand to each other and 
to God, or, if you do not say God, to 
the Infinite Power manifested in the 
universe around us. You have no 
right —I speak it to your judgment 
and conscience — you have no right 
to hold aloof from the religious move- 
ments of the world. You are under 
the highest obligations, as men and 
women, to look over the field, to 
make up your minds, to have some 
convictions as to what these move- 
ments promise, whether they will help 
the world in its growth. Then you 
are under the obligation to help them. 
In other words, it is your duty to 
place yourself religiously, as_ the re- 
sult of earnest and careful study, for 
your life-work. 

Now let me call your attention to 
one or two preliminaries with which 
you are familiar, and yet which, per- 
haps, you do not stop to consider 
seriously. What are the motives in 
the main that determine the question 
whether people will go to church, or, 
if they go, where they shall go, what 
particular type or form of religious 
life they shall cast their influence in 
with? What are the motives? 
Some of them are very simple 
and superficial. A good many peo- 
ple go to church simply because the 
church is convenient. It is just 
round the corner, it does not require 
any special effort on their part. A 
great many go because they have 
some friend in this particular church; 
and they have been invited to go, 
and they have been treated with 
courtesy when they have shown 
themselves. A great many go be- 
beause they think it will be for their 
business advantage, it brings them in- 
to contact with men that it is profita- 
ble for them to know. Many go be- 
cause they fancy that attending this 
church or that will bring them into 
easy contact with a special social set 
which they desire to enter. A great 
many go because they happen to like 
a particular minister. He is person- 
ally agreeable and pleasant socially. 
He calls frequently on the families, 
and keeps in contact with them. Or 
he has a certain eloquent and attrac- 
tive power of speaking in the pulpit. 

Now, any one of these reasons is 
right enough, provided it does not 
stand'in the way of some duty that over- 
towers and out tops it, and makes it 
petty and mean and smal]. 1 know 
people who attend a particular church 
because they happen to be attracted 
by the method of service. If between 
two churches the service in one is re- 
markably attractive, and in the other 
is not, I suppose you have a right to 
choose the one which pleases on the 
zsthetic side, provided no principle 
is involved. But, if there is any 
principle involved, any question of 


truth, any question of duty,any ques- 
tion of allegiance to the forward 
movement of humanity, then you 
have no right to be governed by any 
such motive. I know people who 
change their religious connection and 
pick up any new fad, accept any new 
movement that comes along, merely 
because they happen to like it, They 
seem to think they have a right to 
choose to believe on such a ground 
as that. Have you a right to do it? 
Have you a right to choose what re- 
ligious organization you will affiliate 
with merely on the basis of happen- 
ing to have it take your fancy or lik- 
ing? Have you a right to adopt as 
your belief whatever you please? No, 
a thousand times no! You have no 
such right. You have no right to be- 
lieve anything that is not true. At 
any rate, it is your imperative duty to 
use your utmost endeavor to find out 
what is true before you give it your 
allegiance. 

Mr. Huxley, when hé was in this 
country, brought out a fact which 
seemed to startle a great many peo- 
ple, but which seems fundamentally 
common-sense reason. He said that 
it was immoral to believe and follow 
a thing without trying to find out 
whether it is true ; and it is, for you 
are helping to injure men and women. 
No man can believe or ought to be- 
lieve without evidence. Do what 
you can to find out what is true and 
follow the right. 

Now, what do I mean by placing 
one’s self for one’s lifework? I mean 
this. I mean something that is so 
simple a task that every man and 
woman in this congregation or in this 
country is competent to doit. It 
does not require so much time but 
that any man inside of two years 
could do all the reading and study 
necessary in the time which he now 
gives to his newspaper. The hand- 
books that are accessible are so sim- 
ple, so easily comprehensible, that 
they bring these great truths within 
the range of any and all who desire 
them, 

Now, I propose to outline as briefly 
as I can certain lines of study which, 
if you choose to follow, will help you 
to place yourselves for your life-work. 
What do I mean by that? I mean 
this. Here comes up the question of 
religious organization, religious affili- 
ation, whether you have anything to 
do with religion, what kind of re- 
ligion you represent. Now, how 
many of you are competent to give a 
reason for the hope that is within 
you?) How many of you, looking 
towards the Source of all light and 
truth and power, have taken the sim- 
ple attitude of Samuel —“ Speak ; for 
thy servant heareth”? How many 
of you who do not feel intellectually 
competent to decide these questions 
have asked the question oftheeunuch, 
asked some one to guide, to give sug- 
gestion, to help in this matter? It 
is your business to take such a posi- 
tion in regard to the religious life 
and the religious progress of the 
world that your influence shall help 
the world forward, not backward. 
You have got to do one of the two, 
in spite of yourself. Any one who 


cares for God or his fellow-men de- 
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sires to do that which shall help. 

I shall not go into much detail 
this morning in regard to naming 
special books. I shall only outline 
a special course of reading ; and then 
at the end of the printed sermon I 
shall give a list of books which will 
enable any one who cares to do so 
to follow out this line of study. 

In the first place, every man 
ought to have at least a clearly out- 
lined conception of so much of the 
universe as he can figure forth to 
his imagination. I am astonished, 
as I talk with intelligent people, to 
see how ignorant they are of the 
simplest fundamental principles of 
astronomy. I would recommend you, 
then, to read at least an article in 
the encyclopedia on the nebular 
hypothesis, which is the generally 
accepted scientific theory as to how 
the worlds have come into their 
present condition. Stand here on 
this little planet whirling through 
space, and look out at the infinity 
of your neighbors with something 
approaching an intelligent compre- 
hension of what they are. 

Then a man ought to know some- 
thing about this tiny, homelike, 
much abused, but much loved 
planet, the earth. Read some sim- 
ple handbook on geology that shall 
teach you the process by which the 
earth has come into its present con- 
dition and give you a glimpse of the 
forces at work creating today, just 
as much as they have ever created 
in the past. 

Then you want to know some- 
thing about the origin of the human 
race, the nature of man, the con- 
dition of man, in those far-off days 
of savagery before the dawn of civ- 
ilization. You want to know some- 
thing about the thoughts and ways 
and feelings of the childhood world. 

Then you want to know some- 
thing about the origin of religion, 
about the first crude, ignorant 
thoughts concerning the gods and 
man’s soul and death and destiny; 
for you will find the closest possible 
link of connection between those 
far-off days and our best and bright- 
est dreams of this present time. 

Then out of all the general re- 
ligious confusion of the early world 
you want to understand where we 
are and why, and trace the develop- 
ment of the religion of Israel. ‘This, 
because by inheritance we are in the 
line of its development. There are 
simple handbooks, easily compre- 
hensible, that will enable you to do 
this, 

Next you want to study the sim- 
ple, human, magnificent life of the 
Nazarene, because he stands there 
the radiant head and centre of 
this great civilization world move- 
ment that is called Christianity, of 
which, whether you will or not, you 
are a part. 

Then you needto know the doc- 
trine that became orthodox at last, 
and grew for three hundred years, 
until it was formulated into the 
great Catholic Church, You want 
to understand the outlines of Chris- 
tian history down to the time of the 
Reformation, what the Reformation 
meant, and what this great Protes 
tantism means which has come as 
the result of it. 

Then you want to know a little 
concerning the great world religions 
outside of Christianity. You need 
to know them, in order that you 
may know Christianity. Max Muel- 
ler says that the man who only 
knows the Bible does not know the 
Bible. You cannot know one thing 
well without knowing other things 
related toit. You want to be able 
to compare and contrast. So, to 
know Christianity, you want to 
know something about the works 





and teachings of Confucius and 
Buddha and Zoroaster and Moham- 
med. 

And, after you have made your- 
selves familiar with these things, 
study this modern movement which 
we call Unitarianism, the work of 
Channing and Parker—this Unita- 
rianism of which we are a_ part. 
Know how this liberalizing move- 
ment, which has broadened men, 
does elevate the human mind, the 
human heart, the human conscience, 
always. Learn how it is related to 
the growth of the modern world. 

Then, when you have done this, 
do you not see that you will be 
ready, as most people are not, to de- 
cide as to whether you ought to go to 
church, whether all religion is re- 
ligious superstition, whether one 
religion is better than any other 
religion? Many people seem to 
fancy that being liberal means don’t 
care, that one thing is just as good 
as another. _Is that what it means? 
There are today—and I have noth 
ing to say against them except to 
state this truth—there are churches 
in Boston and in New England and 
all over the country and the civilized 
world which represent a stage of 
thought about God, the universe, 
the origin, nature, and destiny of 
man, which has been outgrown, be- 
cause disproved. ‘There is no ques- 
tionaboutit, Theyareteaching about 
the universe, about God, about hu- 
man salvation, what is rot true, 
things which have been proved to be 
not true. Itis not religious preju- 
dice at all, it is simply intelligence 
which shows this. 

There are other churches that 
stand for the latest and highest rev- 
alation of God and man, that stand 
for the method of investigating the 
truth which has been proved to be 
the only competent method. If, 
then, you wish to help on the race, 
if you wish that your influence, little 
or great, shall be in favor of human 
growth, of a better, finer, sweeter, 
nobler state of things in the next 
hundred years, you have no business 
to ally yourselves with a movement 
that represents past thought, and 
which is doing all that it can to hold 
the world back, no matter whether 
the minister is eloquent or not, no 
matter whether a special friend at- 
tends that church or not, no matter 
whether you like the ritual and 
service or not. Itis a question of 
deepdown principle. It is a ques- 
tion of standing for and representing 
God's truth. It is a question of 
helping on the development of 
bumanity; and that overrides and 
makes petty and mean all these 
other considerations that are the 
prevailing forces that lure so many 
thousands of thoughtless persons 
this way and that. 

Itis your business to think and 
read until you have a reason for the 
hope that is within you. It is your 
business, if you cannot find your 
own way, to askfor guidance, that 
you may study rightly and have the 
path revealed. It is your business, 
as Samuel is said to have done, in 
that beautiful, childlike, naive old 
story, to say, Speak ; for thy servant 
heareth. It is your business to study 
enough, so that, when the voice does 
speak, you shall have at least an in- 
telligent idea as to what it is saying. 


A volume of short stories by 
Henry James is shortly to be pub- 
lished by Macmillan & Co., under 
the name Embarrassments. The 
studies are entitled The Figure in 
the Carpet, Glasses, The Next Time, 
and The Way It Came, and are 
sketched in Mr. James’s usual minute 
and clever manner. 
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THE RoapTo Casraty. By Alice Brown 

Boston : Copeland & Day. 

Very little of the poetry written 
nowadays is entirely clear both in 
thought and word, while very much 
of it is quite the reverse. Yet the 
great poets have been clear in the 
main, with the exception of Brown- 
ing, and he was great in spite of his 
obscure diction, not because of it. 
Miss Alice Brown in this her first 
book of verse errs in this respect ; 
but there is so much in the volume 
that is charming, and that really 
bears the mark of genius, that it 
would be ungracious to more than 
call attention to a dangerous ten 
dency. 

The promise that Miss Brown has 
given us in her prose writings is more 
than fulfilled in her first book of 
verse. Her fancy is delightfully 
fresh and original, and she has a 
happy faculty of choosing apt and 
picturesque words in which to clothe 
her thought. Of mist she writes: 

Look how it wavers and gleams, 
Diaphanous vesture of dreams ! 

Wood-Longing 

fully : 


begins 


delight- 


O books,my books, ye give me naught for 
all my asking! 
Vain is the spirit’s tasking 
To raise up honor from the printed line, 
Or scent ripe clusters in the long dried wine 
Of antique banquets spilled upon the page 
"Tis true, there is much in the 
book of an inferior quality, but there 
is much that is really good, much 
that has a delicacy of imagery and 
grace of form that remind oneof the 
lamented Sill. Of the more serious 
poems In Extremis is among the 
best, and the following is worth 
quoting in full: 


SLEEP. 


Withdraw thee, soul, from strife. 
Enter thine unseen bark, 
And sail across the dark, 
The silent sea of life. 
Leave Care and Grief, feared now no more, 
To wave and beckon from the shore. 
Thy tenement is bare. 
Shut are the burning eyes, 
Ears deaf against surprise, 
Limbs in a posture fair. 
The body sleeps, unheeding thee, 
And thou, my sailing soul, art free 
Rouse not to choose thy way; 
To make it long or short, 
Or seek some golden port 
In haste, ere springs the day. 
Desire is naught, and effort vain: 
Here he who seeks shall ne’er attain. 
Dream- winged, thy boat may drift 
Where lands lie warm in light ; 
Or sail, with silent flight, 
Oblivion cleaving swift. 
Still, dusk or dawning, art thou blest, 
O Fortune’s darling, dowered with rest! 


R. E. T. 
Edward Sanford Martin has writ- 
ten anonymously for Points of View, 
in Scribner’s Magazine, for some 
years, and now publishes a volume 
of essays (Cousin Anthony and I, 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons) 
most of which appeared in Scribner’s. 
Mr. Martin writes in an easy, good 
humored vein, on such varied sub- 
jects as Considerations Matrimonial, 
Chores, Arcadia and Belgravia, and 
The After Dinner Speech. There is 
a great deal of philosophy and gos- 
sip in the volume, all of a kindly and 
optimistic nature, which leaves the 
reader with the idea that there is 
much that is amusing and satisfac- 





tory in this life after all. For this 
message, and for much _ pleasant 
reading, the reader is grateful. 





THE VERBALIST. A Manual devoted t 
brief Discussions of the Kight and the 
Wrong use of Words, and to some other 
Matters of Interest to Those who would 
Write and Speak with propriety. By 
Alfred Ayres. New and Revised Edition 
New York: D. Appleton & C« 

A dozen years ago The Verbalist 
was prepared by Alfred Ayres to help 
those who wish to speak and write 
good English. ‘The success of the 
volume was evident as soon as the 
faithful nature of the work of its 
author was made known. After 
these years, a revised and enlarged 
edition has been prepared, which is 
published by the Appletons in a very 
neat and unobstrusive volume, suit 
able for the working library or more 
pretentious reading-room. 

Although it has been recently as- 
serted that we have in this country 
only one man who can write and 
speak our language correctly, there 
is always the possibility that others 
also may attain this high distinction 
through study, and to those who 
desire to be so rated, The Verbalist 
will be of great assistance. It has 
been carefully prepared, and due 
attention has been given to the errors 
established by those whose words 
are most frequently read, the re- 
porters, for it is to be regretted that 
much of the looseness in definition 
and construction is traceable to the 
newspapers. Of course correct 
English comes occasionally like a 
cold shower-bath to us who use the 
language currently; for example, ‘A 
relative pronoun, used restrictively, 
should not be separated from its 
antecedent with any mark of punctu- 
ation ;’ but when the shock is over, 
and we can calmly review the circum- 
stances and reason out the causes, 
there does seem to be some measure 
of philosophy in it after all. 

Mr. Ayres’ volume will be helpful 
to many in many ways, the more so 
since it does not confine itself to the 
definition and the use of words, but 
has pertinent consideration of noun 
construction and many other matters. 





M. Zola is perhaps the most widely 
known of all living novelists. His 
works are translated into almost all 
the great European languages, Eng- 
lish, German, Italian, Spanish, Portu- 
guese, Hungarian, Greek, Dutch,and 
Danish, besides selling by the hun- 
dred thousand in the original French. 
Of the twenty volumes composing 
the famous Rougon-Macquart series, 
in which M. Zola flagellated in turn 
every human vice, the Paris publish- 
ers have at the present time sold 
more than two million copies; and 
many of the translations have in a 
like way met with very remarkable 
success. Especially has this been 
the case with M. Zola’s great prose 
epic on war, The Downfall (Za 
Débécle), which, in volume form, has 
been many times reprinted in this 
country since it was originally issued 
in 1892. Lourdes, also, that elabor- 


ate and searching inquiry into mod- 
ern miracles and the theory of faith- 
cure, which gave rise to so much 
heated discussion throughout Eu- 
rope, has been constantly in demand 
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since its publication last year. 
Wjth Lourdes M. Zola started ona 
series of three books dealing with the 
world and the supernatural. 
forms the second volume of 
trilogy, which will conclude 
Paris. All those who read 
—and they are will nat 
urally desire to peruse Rome, in 
which the author carries the hero of 
his former work to the Eternal City, 
and ina series of graphic pictures 
portrays the Papal Court of the pres 
ent day and discusses its policy 
its aspirations. 
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upon 
Public 
Super 
leveland, 
Immigra 
Francis \ 
articles 
one of Mrs. 
sketches of French 
The Bird of the 
by Mrs. Olive Thorne 
Miller; Orestes the 
Catholic American, bio 
graphical study, by George Parsons 
Lathrop; The Opera before the 
Court of Reason, by W. F. Biddle 
Lord Howe’s Commission to Pacify 
the Colonies, an important historical 
contribution, by Paul Leicester 
Ford, embodying a hitherto unpub 
lished manuscript. 
further 


Brownson, 
a striking 


Fiction is repre- 


sented by a installment of 


Henry James’s serial, The Old 
hings; a short story of Alabama 
life, The Price of a Cow, by Mrs, 
Elizabeth W. Bellamy, and The 


Whirligig of Fortune, an incident of 
the F rench Commune, by T. 
Sullivan. 


Russell 


The book reviews include 


a review of John ‘T. Morse’s Life 
and Letters of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes and reviews of recent pub- 


lications on history and art 


The opening article in Harper's 
Magazine for June is an account of 
a recent visit to Athens, by Bishop 
Doane, of Albany, who writes with 
the enthusiasm of a traveler and a 
student. Thirteen illustrations from 
drawings by Guy Rose illustrate 
this attractive paper. The fiction 
of the number includes the first part 
of A Rebellious Heroine, a humor- 
ous tale, by John Kendrick Bangs ; 
Evelina’s Garden, by Mary E. Wil- 
kins, a romance of considerable 
length, with a New England back- 
ground; A Wall-Street Wooing, a 
New York love story, by Brander 
Matthews, and The Thanks of the 
Municipality, a study of Metropoli- 
tan life and politics, by James 
Barnes. ‘The poems of the number 
include The Sea, by James Herbert 
Morse; Przterita by Madison 
Cawein, and Lip Service, by Louise 
Betts Edwards. 


An article of great contemporary 
interest in Scribner's for June is 
Henry Norman’s vivid picture of the 
present conditions of affairs in the 
most crucial poirt in all European 
politics—the Balkan Peninsula, 
where a half-dozen little Principal- 
ities are the buffer between the 
great Powers of Europe. A _ few 
months ago Mr. Norman made a 
visit to this region, and this article 
is the first presentation of the im- 
pressions then gathered of Rouma- 
nia, Servia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, 
Bulgaria, and Montenegro. The 
crisis brought about by the Arme- 
nian question is of course intimately 
related to affairs in the Balkans, 
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and Mr. Norman’s article is a clear 
presentation of the exact situation 
of the whole Eastern question as it 
appears at the present moment toa 
trained observer. Abundant illus- 
trations of the picturesque countries 
visited are made from Mr. 
own photographs. 

The 


Impressions of 


Norman’s 


second paper 


South 


containing 
Africa, by 


James Bryce, M. P., appears in the 
June number of The Century. This 
takes up the race question at the 


bottom of most of the complications 
which have made that country the 
subject of international dispute. 
Mr. Bryce describes the differences 
between the farmers and the 
British government of Cape Colony, 
that led to the 
mer into the 


Che novel in the 
issue of Lippincott’s is 
to Climax, by Will N. 
is a tale of murder 
in which 


Boe 


great frek of the for 
Transvaal. 

complete June 
Clue 
Harben. It 
and hypnotism, 
in extremely able detective 
and a physician of the 
join forces to clear the innocent 
run the guilty to earth. 
ing the Feigning of 
mals, Dr 


From 


sche ol 
and 
Concern 
Death by Ani 
. James Weir, as a result of 
special microscopic studies, presents 
facts that are largely new. A second 
article on General and Mrs. Wash 


new 


ington, by Anne Hollingsworth 
Wharton, deals with their official 
life. Like its predecessor, it is 


abundantly illustrated. 


he breath of summer pervades 


the June number of St. Nicholas. 
In Mr. Stearns’s serial, Sindbad, 
Smith & Co., the distinguished 


mariner falls into 
Nights 


his old Arabian 
and recounts the 
surprising incidents of his nineteenth 
voyage The Swordmaker’s Son, 
the ial by W.O. Stoddard, car 
ries along the narrative to that part 
of the Sacred Story where the 
rabbis turn against the Master 
What the Bugle Tells on a War 
Ship is one of the series of papers 
by Lt. John M. Ellicott. The bugle 
plays an important part on ship- 
board, from the time when the ham- 
mocks are ordered lashed up until 
‘Taps’ is sounded. ‘There are an 
unusual number of poems and also 
jingles for the very little ones. 


manne! 


ser 





NOTES. 


Roberts Brothers have in 
press for early publication the Poems 
of Johanna Ambrosius, translated 
from the German. Germany is claim- 
ing that she has produced a Deutsche 
Sappho in the person of Johanna 
Ambrosius, a peasant, who has 
spent her life amid the poorest sur 
roundings. A year or so ago her 
poems were edited by a friendly 
professor, and already they have 
gone through fifteen editions, mak- 
ing her famous among her country- 
men at least. 


Messrs. 


In a few days will be issued the 
Hon. John Boyd Thatcher’s mono- 
graph on The Continent of Amer- 
ica, Its Discovery and Baptism. 
The volume is a handsome quarto of 
nearly three hundred pages, illus- 
trated with many maps and printed 
at the De Vinne Press. The pub- 
lisher is William Evarts Benjamin, 
of New York. 

Balzac did not form the idea of 
combining his works into the great 
whole of La Comédie Humaine until 
the year 1842. Until then these 
works were published many of them 
piecemeal, ina bewildering variety 
of ways. From the time the first 
edition of Za Comédie Humaine was 
published in 1842, he continued, 
until his death, to add new volumes 
to it and to remodel his old work, 


‘changing ‘dates and nearly all the 
names of his principal personages. 
The result of this immense labor ap- 
pears in the new édition de luxe which 
Messrs. Roberts Brothers are pub- 
lishing, and in no other edition. 
Several new features of great value 
towards a comprehensive study of 


Balzac’s works and characters will 
also be embodied in their edition. 
It is appropriately called the 


Wormeley edition, and is the crown- 
ing result of some fifteen years of 
study and labor on the translator’s 
part. The 280 illustrations by 


twenty different French artists, the 
fine quality of paper, print, and 
binding, will make this a_ strong 


rival to any of the droll patchwork 
translations which are being offered 
as Balzac’s works. 


Mr. John R. Spears, the author of 
a recent work of travel entitled The 
Gold Diggings of Cape Horn, pub 
lished by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, has 
received an autograph letter from 
Mr. Gladstone which is especially 
noteworthy from the fact that it 
shows Mr. Gladstone’s interest in 
the aborigines of the region and the 
unfortunate concition in which they 
pow are, a condition which seems to 
be the result of mistaken missionary 
zeal. Mr. Gladstone writes: “I am 
reading the work you have kindly 


sent me and | find it to be of entranc- 


ing interest. Pray accept my thanks. 
The Yahgans of themselves supply 
a very curious chapter of Anthropol 
ogy. The missionary tale is a very 
sad one. I could not at my age in- 
terfere, for it would require the de- 
votion of my time to bear on the en 
tire case, and I should at once be 
laid on my back. ‘If you have not 
laid it before the Society, could you 
not do so? It should not be let 
drop.” 


An important contribution in the 
June Atlantic is The Politician and 
he Public School, the third paper 
in the series on The Case of the 
Public Schools, so ably introduced 
in the March number by President 
G. Stanley Hall. The author of 
this paper is Mr. L. H. Jones, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Mr. Jones will use as the 
basis of this paper information re- 
ceived from over sixteen hundred 
teachers and superintendents in all 
parts of the Union. 


SMITH COLLEGE NOTES. 

T was voted at a recent meeting of 
the Trustees that another stair- 
way be added to the Alumnz Gym- 
nasium. ‘The new entrance will .con- 
nect with the main floor and the 
basement and is to be built at the 
South end. The great fault with the 
gymnasium has been its small en- 
trances,and the new stairway will 

only meet a long felt want. 

The Gymnasium and Field Asso- 
ciation will soon have a new boat- 
house, the cost of which will be about 
five or six hundred dollars. The 
committee had some difficulty about 
the situation of the house, but the 
present plan is to build it upon a 
float. There is to be a room up- 
stairs which will contain lockers, in 
order that those who wish to row in 
their gymnasium suits may have a 
suitable place to keep them. 

The class of ’95 is to hold a re- 
union on June sixteenth in the Old 
Gymnasium. 

The Phi Kappa Psi Society held a 
most interesting open meeting on the 
evening of May 16. 
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The Magazine of Charity 
and Reform. 
EDWARD E. HALE, Editor-in-Chief. 


The May number contains articles 
on 
Publicity of Crime, 
Edward FE. Hale. 
Crime increased by the Lax Enforce- 
ment of Law, 
Prof. Geo. Huntington. 
Insane Colony at Gheel, 
Rev. S. G. Smith, 
Education of the Deaf in India, 
Babu J. N. Banerji. 
The Potato Patch. 
The Discharged Convict in Europe, 
Rev. S. J. Barrows. 
Van Industrial Bureau, 
Dr. Grace G. Kimball. 
Labor Bureau Signal Service, 
John Visher. 
Ethical Basis of Charity, 
Alexander Johnson. 
International Arbitration Conference. 
General Intelligence. 


D.D. 


Subscription per year $2.00. 
Single copies 2O0cts. 


J. Stilman Smith & Co., 


PUBLISHERS. 
3 Hamilton Place, BOSTON. 


DON’T BELIEVE US. 


Pay Due Attention to What Edw. 
Everett Hale, D. D., Says. 


Then Try for Yourself the Remedy He 


Endorses, and Be Convinced. 

The purpose of advertising being to make 
sales the advertiser is naturally prejudiced. 
He may not tell the exact truth, he may not 
tell what is false. But full credit should be 
given to any disinterested, unprejudiced out- 
When the is a famous 
author, editor, preacher and literarian like 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale it is a duty anda 
pleasure to accept the statement made and, 
if need be, act upon it. 


sider. ** outsider ” 


These things being 
so, please read and consider the following 
letter, from the editorial rooms of the Bos- 
ton Commonwealth, 120 Tremont St., Dec. 
23rd, 1895 : 

‘*T have been much interested inthe Kola 
nut as a tonic. In Africa, where the Kola or 
Guru nuts grow, the natives eat the fresh 
nuts to prevent hunger, thirst and exhaus- 
tion. For some years the medical profes- 
sion has given Kola much attention because 
of its medicinal qualities, but heretofore the 
difficulty has been in getting the fresh nut in 
an available preparation so as to retain the 
medicinal properties. This difficulty is now 
overcome by that remarkable establishment, 
the Eureka Chemical & Mfg. Co., of La 
Crosse, Wis., which has put upon the mar- 
ket a very efficient and highly approved prep- 
aration. I am assured bya careful inquiry 
among the leading physicians and personal 
friends, whohave used it, and in whom I 
have the utmost confidence, that Dr. Char- 
cot’s Kola Nervine Tablets are invaluable in 
insomnia and all nervous diseases. 

Edw. E. Hale.” 

Fifty Cents and $1.00 per box (one 
month’s treatment). See Dr. Charcot’s name 
on box. Kola booklet free. All druggists 
or send direct, Eureka Chemical & Mfg. Co. 
LaCrosse, Wis. and Boston, Mass. 
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IN JUNE. 
{Annie Isabel Willis in St. Nicholas.) 
The rose-leaves fast are going, 
A little wind is blowing, 
It seems almost like snowing’ 
Under the white rose-tree ; 
And oh, we all are sighing 
For June to be a-flying! 
We’re anxious to be trying 
Vacation days so free. 
They tell us learning’s better 
Than fun, but 't is a fetter 
I’m such a sad forgetter 
To have to pore o’er books; 
So, June, now do please hurry, 
And make the school-days scurry, 
Bring on Commencement’s flurry, 
Then ho! for fields and brooks! 


COMPANY MANNERS, 


HE term * Company manners’ is 
not a synonym for hypocrisy, 

nor is it necessarily the term of re- 
proach it has grown to be. The duty 
of hospitality is one of the highest 
we know, and to him who bears the 
sacred character of our guest we are 
bound by the holiest of laws to give 
of our best ‘even to the half of our 
kingdom.’ The table glitters with 
our choicest furnishing, the food is 
of the daintiest, the service as ele- 
gant as our most careful training can 
make it. For ourselves, our dress 
is carefully chosen, and, even our 
language is polished to the highest 
degree of niceness; for here is one 
whom we wish to honor, and for the 
time all that we have is dedicated to 
him. All this requires thought and 
a certain self-control shown in keep- 


. ing back as truly as in giving forth. 


All that is painful or offensive must 
be repressed, that only happy im- 
pressions of us shall speed the part- 
ing guest. 

That there should bea different 
code of manners than this adopted 
in the freedom of the home circle is 
surely not blameworthy. Different 
manners need not be worse manners, 
nor should ‘company manners’ neces- 
sarily imply falsehood because they 
must needs be somewhat reserved. 
It is only that it seems difficult some- 
times to draw the line between that 
choice of agreeable topics in one’s 
intercourse with strangers which is 
the mark of good breeding, and the 
untruthfulness which produce flat- 
tery and misrepresentation. 

The ability to lay open one’s real 
thought without danger of being 
misjudged is the charm of homelife. 
One breathes there the atmosphere 
of liberty without which life is not 
worth living. After the restraint 
of intercourse with the outside 
world, it is a joy to feel that in this 
one hallowed spot we are free to be 
ourselves. But this, like all freedom, 
is frequently abused, and it is this 
abuse which has brought reproach 
upon good breeding itself, making 
it only another name for hypocrisy 
and all deceit. 

There is a large part of the world 
around us, with which we come in con- 
tactonly superficially and to which we 
very properly present only the most 
agreeable aspect, hiding those things 
which are more personal in the 
privacy of our home life. Unfortu- 
nately many of us draw from this 
obligation to reticence the false con- 
clusion that appearances are of prim- 
ary importance, and from this idea 
to the glossing over of truth, and 


then to untruth itself, are only easy 
steps, 

A beautiful furnished house in one 
of the most fashionable streets in 
the city is offered for rent, and a 
would-be tenant on examining the 
premises is astonished and horrified 
to find that, while dining-room, 
drawing-rooms and guest-rooms are 


luxurious with ali the elegance and 


comfort which money can procure, 
the other apartments grow from 


plainness to absolute shabbiness as 
one goes from family to servants’ 
bedrooms. ‘The contrast between 
the visiting and the home costumes 
is a contrast between beauty and 
ugliness. ‘The dinner-party is enter- 
tained sumptuously, the family din 
ner is plain and scanty, and the ser- 
vants’ table actually mean. 

There is the same startling discrep 
ancy between the language and man-« 
ners of society and the home. It is 
certainly painful enough to perceive 
discourtesy and coarseness in 
who a few hours before 
the most attentive and polished of 
hosts or guests. The freedom of 
home life to such means not freedom 
but license, and a license to exhibit, 
by way of reaction, all the worst 
traits of one’s nature — the coarse- 
ness, the selfishness, the pettiness 
that is kept under restraint in the 
presence of strangers. 

It is a beautiful thought that home 
represents to us all that is real and 
true, even though that belief may 
lead to some abuse; for ‘home truths’ 
need not be really what they have 
come to be through the proverb only 
another name for ‘bitter truths.’ 
We can hope to get at the true esti- 
mate at which our family have 
placed us, but why need that esti- 
mate be pre-supposed to be a_ low 
one? In many families this mistaken 
notion of freedom leads to many a 
wound which can hardly be healed. 
A writer has said, “The courage to 
say necessary disagreeable things is 
sublime,” but it takes no courage at 
all to say unnecessary disagreeable 
things. That only requires a hard 
heart. , 

Nor can we always accept the 
plea of thoughtlessness so often 
urged. Thesame young man who in 
society is gracious and attentive 
toward the young ladies whom he 
meets, and who makes himself charm- 
ing to them almost by instinct, cer- 
tainly without effort, surely may be 
expected to exhibit the same pleas- 
ant manners in his intercourse with 
his sister at home. Yet toofrequently 
he wounds her tender susceptibilities 
by his severe criticisms of her dress, 
her manners and her conduct. The 
{young lady who in company can be 
most engaging, always smiling and 
vivacious, and winning admiration 
on every hand without any exertion 
at all, can be dull and indifferent at 
home, disobliging to her brothers, 
and seeking only her own comfort 
with a total disregard of the wishes 
of the rest of the family. 

There is another foe to home hap- 
piness which also follows this mis- 
taken idea of the freedom of home ; 
and that is the indulgence in person- 
alities. We are often keenly alive 
to our own defects and painfully 
sensitive to any remark upon them, 


one 
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In society the restraint of etiquette 
is our shield, but in our family cir- 
cle there is no such safeguard. 
Brothers and sisters feel themselves 
entitled to point out any temporary 
disfigurement or any flaw in our 
dress or our behavior ; and the very 
point which has caused us secret 
agony, and which no stranger would 
dare to notice, is dragged forth to 
the light and freely commented up- 


on. Nor does the fact of this com- 
ment taking the form of a family 


joke make it any easier to bear 
Many times some personal defect, 
permanent or temporary, has been 
made into a stock jest, repeated in 
various forms, reappearing in its dif- 
ferent phases at the table, by the 
fireside, wherever the family circle 
is assembled ; and this to the sec 
ret agony of the victim — an agony 
repressed lest the pain itself should 
be turned into a jest. 

The habit of asking questions and 
offering advice is another abuse of 
the freedom of the home life which 
is injurious to its happiness. 
tions of a personal nature, which 
would be promptly resented when 
asked by an outsider, must be pa- 
tiently borne and kindly answered 
when they proceed from members of 
your own family. ‘There is a singu- 
lar obtuseness frequently in the fam 
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ily circle to the fundamental truth 
that every man has a right to his 
own life. If we want advice, we 


generally know from whom to ask it. 
It is perhaps sometimes admissible 
to offer advice unasked to one we 
love, but it is a delicate business at 
best and must be approached with 
much diplomacy. Why my brother 
should be permitted to inquire into 
my plans, throw doubt upon my mo 
tives, and volunteer to 


show mea 
more excellent way than my own, 
when such conduct from a friend 
outside the household would be 


treated asa gratuitous insult, does 
not appear. 

Criticism of the table and the 
housekeeping generally is a very an- 
noying habit and, unchecked, grows 
rapidly into enormous proportions. 
Were you visiting in the house of 
ever so intimate a friend, you would 
consider it the acme of rudeness to 
make unfavorable criticisms upon 
the quality of the food provided, the 
way in which the dishes were pre- 
pared or served, or the incompetency 
of the servant which usually implies 
a corresponding incompetency on 
the part of the mistress; yet even 
the schoolboy or schoolgir! does not 
hesitate to make the most sweeping 
comments on the family table. Why 
is this less rude than if it were your 
neighbor’s table ? 

A good heart makes good manners, 
for the wish to make other people 
happy keeps you in the right way, 
and the best rule of etiquette, after 
all, is the Golden Rule. You may 
not know how many visiting cards 
to leave ata house where you are 
calling, but that is not so important 
as to let your hostess feel that you 
appreciate her kind feeling and 
value her hospitality. 

Company manners are of necessity 
more formal than those of the home, 
but they may be equally true. It is 
not necessary to be dishonest, simply 
because you are not effusive. Your 
formal politeness deceives no one, it 
does not pretend to anything warmer 
than right and kindly feeling. You 
give of your best, but you need not 
feign to give what is not there. Com- 
pany manners are none too good, 
however, for the home. You joy that 
you have the freedom of expression, 
that you may say what isin your 
heart, but you are no more entitled 
to offend the feelings of your house- 
mate than of your mere society ac- 
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quaintance. Discourtesy, selfishness, 
inquisitiveness, officiousness, are as 
much out of place at your own fire 
side as in your neighbor’s drawing- 
room, because they come whence all 
bad manners come —from a_ bad 


heart. 
‘Company manners’ are not dis- 
honest if they are not ‘put on.’ The 


best are merely good home manners 
with something left out. 


A DELICIOUS BREAKFAST DISH, 
AKE cold baked or boiled fish 


and heat itin white sauce made 

from half a pint of milk and a table 
spoonful each of flour and butter 
carefully rubbed together. Add 
salt, a pinch of cayenne, and a little 
lemon juice. When heated through, 
place it in a well buttered dish which 
is sprinkled with fine bread crumbs. 
Sprinkle more bread crumbs on the 
top. Carefully break on top an egg 
for each person, with a bit of butter 
and a little salt on each egg. 
in the oven until the whites are set 
lis! 


and serve in the baking dish. 


A SUMMER HOME, 


AY I have a moment’s hearken 
ing while I speak of an wvusual 
summer home? 

I address those more particularly, 
who have reached the invisible line 
for a golden aftermath, but sensi 
tively yearn and hearken for mid 
summer notes and signs of cheering 
sympathy. These are always the 
most recuperative cordials and tonics 
for waning lives — the time when the 
grey, ash-robed firebrands are falling 
asunder. We rightfully expect to 
find ourselves happier, in 
‘ The last of life,for which the first was 

planned.” 
But we do not. if we are frost-bitten 
in mental atmospheres, where the 
very sun seems harsh and unsympa 
thetic and the temperamental winds 
are high and cold. 

Well, of all hosts and hostesses 
who make the twilight of life a rose 
and golden mist of gladness, I have 
known none to whom so many owe a 
personal indebtedness as to the 
home-makers of Lawton House, 
South Dartmouth (or Padan Aran, its 
older and patriarchal name.) ‘They 
give bright aud efficient ministries, 
from early morning to the quiet even- 
tide. All their lovely rooms shine 
with fastidious cleanliness. The 
kitchen, pantries and culinary vessels 
are appetizers to young and old, in 
their sanitary brightness. 

I have spoken of what the house 
is to the aging. It is as attractive 
to young children and their parents, 
who find daily delight and safety in 
the winding tree-embowered walks. 
The tables are daily arranged with 
ever-varying effects, through the 
liberal supplies from the pansy and 
rose beds. There are vines and 
flowering shrubs, and trees and water 
and boats and islands, and resplen- 
dent sunsets. A handsome library 
is within a few rods of this quietly 
attractive village home. Lads and 
lassies nearing twenty sometimes 
crave delights more wildly exciting. 
Even they find §stimulating fun in 
New Bedford, three miles away, and 
in still nearer Nonquit. 

Those who have carried their 
horses to South Dartmouth will al- 
ways remember the bright-eyed, 
pleasant-voiced Charley who makes 
life a paradise to all animals. 
Charley has won unconsciously a 
place in every observant man’s or 
woman’s respect, by his efficiency 
and conscientious fidelity. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawton and their 
noble, true-hearted sister, Mrs. Snell, 
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are like the disciples whom the Lord 
addressed, saying, “I call you not 
servants, but friends.” 

M. M. W. 


Way 
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PEACEFULNESS AND VEGETABLES. 

An objection urged against vege- 
tarianism is that it would make us 
too peaceable. A mixed diet, says 
the Westminster Review,is supposed 
to give restlessness, energy, and love 
of domination, and, therefore, to 
give the races which adgpt it some 
advantage over others which do not. 
The savage eats his enemy’s heart 
because he thinks he thereby ac 
quires his enemy’s mental qualities. 
We know that the analogy is a false 
one; but we sometimes reason much 
in the The Anglo- 
Saxon race is supposed to acquire 
its energy from the quantity of meat 
which it consumes. We might with 
an equal show of logic contend that 
our energy is dueto our drunkenness 
or our love @f gambling. If national 
predominance be a desirable thing, 
that race will be the fittest to survive 
which has the greatest intelligence 
and the highest physical efficiency, 
and which practices the greatest 
economy in the use of its resources. 


same strain, 


ORIGIN OF THE CAT. 


When I stepped on the cat her 
limp and her cries were so piteous I 
took her to the kit¢hen to apologize 
in a saucer of cream and ask Mammy 
to care for her, says a writer in the 
\merican Journal of Folk-Lore. 

‘Did you trod on dat cat? I cer- 
tainly is mighty sorry, for it’s bound 
to be onlucky for youif you hurt a 
eat.” 

I ventured the opinion that to kill 
acat brought ill luck, but had not 
heard anything about accidentally 
hurting one. 

‘* My mercy, chile, don’t you know 
it is a sin to killacat? Duz you 
know anything about cats and how 
they come to be here on this earth?” 

I acknowledged my ignorance, un- 
less they were included in the general 
creation and procession into the ark, 

‘Well, white folks don’t know 
nothing ‘cept what they reads out a 
books. Wagnt no cats in no ark, and 
it’s a sin to kill a cat, ’cause a cat is 
Jesus’s right-hand glove. Jesus was 
down here once, on this here earth, 
walking round justlike aman. I 
’spects you heerd about that, didn’t 
you? It’s all put down in the Bible, 
they tells me. I never seen it thar, 
fer I can’t read nor write; don’t 
know one letter from the next, but 
it’s all writ down in the Bible, what 
God sent down from heaven in a bush 
all on fire right into Moses’s hand. 
Yes, indeed, it is God’s own truth, 
jest as Lam telling you. When Jesus 
was here in this world, He went round 
constant visiting cullud folks. He 
always was mighty fond of uulled 
folks. 

“So one day He was a-walking 
along, and He come toa poor old 
cullud woman’s house. When He 
went in the door and give her ‘ how- 
dy,’ she stand still and look at Him 
right hard. Then she say ‘ Lord’ 
(she never seen nor heerd tell of Him 
before, but something in her just 
seemed to call His name), and she 
kept on a-looking and a-looking at 
Him hard, and she say over again, 
‘ Lord, I is jest mizzable.’ Then He 
say, ‘Woman, what you mizzable 
fer?’ Then she say, the third time, 
‘Lord, I is mizzable, fer the rats and 
the mice is a-eating and a-destroying 
everything I got. They’s done eat 
all my cornmeal, and all my meat; 
they’s done eat all my clothes. They’s 
eat holes in my bed, and now they’s 
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jest ready to eat me myself, and I 
am that mizzable, I don’t know no 
more what to do.” 

“ Jesus He look long time at her, 
mighty hard, and He say, ‘Woman, 
behold your God!’ and then He 
pulled off His right-hand glove, and 
flung it down on the floor. Soon as 
that glove touched that floor it turned 
into a cat, right then and right thar, 
and it began a-catching all them rats, 
and all them mice, more’n any cat 
done since when it do its best. In- 
deed it didjmade out of Jesus’s right- 
hand glove, before that woman’s own 
eyes — the four fingers for the legs 
and the thumb for the tail —and 
that’s the truth ‘bout how cats got 
here. Guess you know now why it’s 
a sin to kill a cat, and ‘bliged to be 
unlucky to hurt one.” 


THE PASSOVER IN PALESTINE. 
lik. Passover, as I saw it in Jeru- 
salem, says a writer in The 
Quiver, differed in some _ minor 
usages from the forms observed in 
the days of our Saviour,and the forms 
prevalent then were a_ divergence 
from the laws prescribed by Moses. 

The original command ran to the 
effect that the Passover should be 
eaten by the participants in a stand- 
ing posture. Feet, usually bare 
within the house, were to be san- 
dalled: flowing rebes were to be 
gathered into a girdle; and each 
person, male and female, child and 
slave, was to be furnished with a 
staff. The provision of ‘unleavened 
bread’ indicated also hasty prepara- 
tion for a journey. ‘The flesh of 
the lamb, roasted whole, was plucked 
by their fingers from the carcass, 
and they ate the Passover with 
dramatic haste, as in the night 
when their fathers fled from Egypt. 

In the time of Jesus Christ these 
usages had disappeared, and the 
Jews reciined on couches, after the 
fashion of the Romans, and pro- 
tracted the meal into a solemn 
ceremony. At sunset all the mem- 
bers of the household gathered 
around the table. Women were al- 
lowed to join the circle, though it 
was not legally demanded that they 
should eat the Paschal lamb. Even 
slaves and foreigners, if circumcised, 
sat down with the rest. Nota bone 
of the lamb was to be broken, under 
a penalty of forty stripes. The 
lamps were lighted, and the master 
began by seeking the benediction of 
God upon the feast. A cup of wine, 
mixed with water, was filled fow 
each. Further prayer was offered: 
then all present washed their hands 
ina bowl of water provided, and 
they were ready to partake. 

In addition to the roasted lamb, 
the unleavened bread and the bitter 
herbs, there was another dish,named 
Charoseth, regarded as the emblem 
of the mortar ‘with which their 
fathers had worked in Egypt. 
Charoseth was a mixture of dates, 
raisins, and other fruits, with vin- 
egar, and worked into a substance to 
resemble Egyptian elay. After par- 
taking of the bitter herbs dipped in 
the Charoseth, the master of the 
feast again gave thanks to God, and 
a second cup of wine was drunk. 
Then the son of the house, or, failing 
him, the youngest present, asked the 
meaning of the ceremony, and the 
story of the deliverance was repeated 
year after year in every household 
in Israel. After a second washing 
of hands, and further thanksgiving, 
the Paschal lamb was eaten. 

It was the custon to take pieces 





of the unleavened bread, or of the 
bitter herbs, and dip them in the 
Charoseth, and so partake. To this 
custom the reference in Scripture is 
made, when Jesus marked out the 
traitor in the well-known world, 
‘** He it is to whom I shall give a sop, 
when I have dipped it.” The cere- 
mony closed by chanting the Great 
Hallelujah, i. e, the inspired 
Davidic Psalms, 113 to 118. 

By the gracious courtesy of our 
friends in Jerusalem, we were invited 
to seats at the Passover table. We 
felt it would be more seemly to de- 
cline, but gladly availed ourselves of 
seatsin the background. ‘The room 
was spacious and lofty, finely pro- 
portioned, and embellished with a 
vaulted ceiling. For some days 
prior to the feast every part of the 
house is scrupulously searched for 
every particle of leaven. Before 
noon of the feast day every crumb 
of bread and all liquor that may fer- 
ment are carefully removed, Ina 
sanitary sense, this cleansing of the 
house is an unspeakable blessing. In 
the centre of this fine room stood a 
long table,capable of accommodating 
twenty persons, and quite this num- 
ber were seated, as for a prolonged 
and pleasurable feast. 
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HAIR, FEATHERS AND FUR. 


_ the meeting of the Boston 
Scientific Society a couple of 
weeks ago, the principal matter of 
interest was a paper presented by 
Mr. W. D. Grier, entitled Hair, 
Feathers and Fur. 

Comparative Zoology presents no 
feature more worthy of admiration, 
said Mr. Grier, than the wonderful 
way in which the varied types of 
animal growth are furnished with 
natural clothing. Scales, hair, feath 
ersand nails are dermal outgrowths 
designed to afford more 
than could be given by the = skin 
alone, to facilitate the movements 
ofthe wearer through the medium 
in which it lives, and to aid through 
their color the concealment from its 
enemies. I will confine my obser- 
vations tonight to the three first 
named, which are strictly analogous. 

‘They are all formed in depressions 
in the skin and grow in very much 
the same way. As to the develop 
ment of scales, the speaker desired 
to say but little, since the matter is 
somewhat complicated. Hair con 
sists of two parts, root and stem, 
and grows from a bulb or follicle 
originating in a fold in the skin and 
sometimes extending into the cellu- 
lar tissue beneath. The hair grows 
from the bottom of the bulb by the 
addition of cells which elongate and 
condense into the horny fibre of the 
hair. In tactile hairs, such as the 
whiskersof the cat,the hair bulb rests 
upon a papilla furnished with nerves 
and blood vessels. In some cases the 
hairs are in groups, several being 
attached to the same papilla. In 
pigs this grouping is by threes. 

The stem of the hair consists of 
three parts: the cortex or bark, 
which is made up of a layer of cells 
overlapping one another like shin- 
gles; next, the fibrous portion. 
formed by the gradual elongation of 
the bulb cells and _ constituting 
about two-thirds of the diameter of 
the stem; and, third, the medulla or 
central pulp, containing most of the 
pigment and oil. | In man, the apes 
and the larger carnivora, the medulla 
appears to be a solid shaft, while in 
the smaller carnivora, the Mustel- 
ide, and in the rodents and insect 
eaters, the interior of the stem ap- 
pears to be a more or less regular 
arrangement of the medulla with 
air spaces alternately in a single or 
adouble row. It is thought that 
the coloring matter is an oil in ad- 
dition to certain pigment cells, and 
in some cases the pigment is so 
deep as to hide the central portion 
wherein the oil lies. 

In form the hair is not a perfect 
cylinder but is often quite irregular 
in section, at leastin man. Henle 
says that the curling of the hair de- 
pends upon its form, and the flatter 
it is, the more it will curl. When 
perfect and uninjured, hairs ter- 
minate in a point and are not of the 
same diameter throughout, being 
larger towards the centre. Hair 
subject to rubbing is generally 
rounded atthe end, and in mass is 
likely to have a split or frayed-out 
appearance, and in this state dem- 
onstrates its fibrous structure. 

The cortex or bark of the hair is 
exceedingly interesting. It consists 
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of many scales which overlay each 
other like the shingles on a roof. 
These scales are directed in one 
direction, so that if a hair be rolled 
between the fingers it will advance 
in the direction of tip. This 
fact is of commercial value; hair 
sorters for the artificial market sep 
arate mixed hair by rolling it, and 
the hairs creep out of the bundle to 
one side or the other according to 
the direction of the tip. Wool owes 
its felting property to the existence 
of these scales, which 
ingly well developed. 

The species of animals have two 
kinds of hair, the short wool, lying 
close to the body, and the stiffer 
hair which forms the outer covering. 
In some commercial furs the outer 
hairs are plucked out before using, 
and we know them only in the wool 
condition. ‘The seal is one of these 
furs which in its common aspect 
presents only the wool. 

One might be at a loss to connect 
feathers with hair, yet they 
deed but similar developments of 
the dermal system. Like the hairs, 
feathers have their origin in pa 
pille, which we can find in any 
plucked bird and which are familiar 
to us in the larger ones, the goose, 


its 


are exceed 


are in- 


for example, the arrangement of 
these giving us the term ‘goose 


flesh.’ Feathers are useful in other 
ways than hair; not only do they 
serve to keep the bird warm and to 


protect it from the weather, but 
they are a most important aid in 
the problem of flight. It is true 


that some animals achieve the same, 
end with other materials; the bat 
for example, by means of mem- 
braneous wings, and the flying fish 
and flying squirrel by natural 2rop- 
lanes, being able, as is Lillienthal, 
to scale through the air for some 
distance; but in true and prolonged 
flight, feathers are almost a 
sity. 

Mr. Grier then explained the es- 


neces- 


sential parts of the feather—the 
quill, the shaft and the vane, 
and the down—ilustrating many 


features in the anatomy by means of 
lantern views, microscopic slides 
and specimens. He referred briefly 
to the peculiarities of feathers—the 
existence of a plumule on the same 
shaft vith a larger feather, the 
down, which lies close to the body 
of the bird, giving warmth with a 
minimum of weight—and mentioned 
the power of the plumage to repel 
moisture, due to oil glands and the 
habit of preening, so that even in 
water the body of the bird is never 


wet. 


A‘ the meeting of the Boston 

Scientific Society on Tuesday 
evening last,a number of papers 
were presented. One of these was 
by Mr. F. A. Bates, who showed and 
described a number of bird skins 
collected by Mr. Milton Flood, a 
member of the Society who is in the 
Hawaiian Islands. 

Mr. H. A. Kirkland, of the Gipsy 
Moth Commission, spoke of a line of 
research in which he has been en- 
gaged, the ability of the moths to 
find each other when separated by 
considerable distances. |The prob- 
lem is one which suggests itself at 
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once, whether a female moth carried 
by some outside agency to a distance 
can lay eggs which are fertilized and 
which will produce young. 

It is well known that the female 
gipsy moth does not fly. Some of 
her relatives, which in past geologi- 
cal time neglected to use their wings, 
are wingless today, but the gipsy 
moth, while unable to fly, still pos- 
sesses wings, although the muscles 
which should move them are becom- 
ing useless throughdisuse. For this 
reason the female moth cannot her- 
self wander very far from the place 
of her birth. But the caterpillar or 
the moth may, as has been proven, 
fall on a wagon or the clothing of a 
person and be carried to a distance 
Now, if a female 
moth is thus carried away, how far 
must she goto have the chance of 
rearing a colony of moths destroyed ? 

In experimenting on this subject, 
Mr. Kirkland has used the principle 
known to naturalists as semdbding. In 
the females 
are attractive, and it is the males in 
the etiquette of the ecneria that make 
the calls. ‘To do this, the gentlemen 
moths are made aware of the homes 
of the females through some exercise 
of their senses. Prof. Riley thought 
that there was some kind of telepa- 
thy between the individuals, but in 


of several miles. 


moths, as in man, the 


this particular Mr. Kirkland does 
not agree with him atall. Of this 
he spoke later. 

The fact of the existence of some 
attraction between the females and 
the males has been used as a trap 


for the males by confining a female 


ina grated box coated on the out 
side with sticky flypaste. Several 


hundred males have been caught in 
a single day in this way, and al 
though it was not successful as had 
been hoped in preventing the fertili 
zation of the eggs, still it was a very 
pretty experiment. Now just this 
kind of trap was used by Mr. Kirk 
land in his distance experiments. 
I'he female was placed in the cage, 
and at certain distances a number of 
marked males were liberated. These 
were painted with watercolor on the 
wing so that they could be recog. 
nized, and a note was made of their 
success in reaching the trap. The 
experiment was tried on a level sur- 
face without trees, as likely to give 
the best results, and it was shown 
that when the distance was less than 
half a mile the male moths could 
readily find the female. Half a mile 
is shown to be the maximum dis- 
tance at which the male can find the 
female. 

An interesting side investigation 
was carried on at the same time, 
with the desire to determine which of 
the senses was employed in semd/ing. 
Prof. Riley’s idea of telepathy was 
disposed of by substituting a box in 
which female moths had been kept, 
or a cloth upon which they had 
rested, and he found the same kind 
of attraction existed as with the in® 
dividuals. The male moths would 
seek the box or the rags just as read- 


ily as they did the female. Some 
have suggested that insects have 


senses which we do not possess and 
by means of these are able to do 
things which wecould notdo, This, 
Mr. Kirkland thinks, is altogether 
unnecessary, since the senses which 
we possess seem to cover all the 
necessary ground. 

He tried different moths in differ- 
ent ways; in some he destroyed the 
sight, in others an organ which some 
think may have to do with hearing; 
and he found that even with these 
senses absent the males could read- 
ily find their mates. Next he tried 
experiments on the feelers, which 
there is every reason to suppose are 
organs: of smell, and when the feel- 
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ers were destroyed not one of the 
moths reported at the home of the 
female. It seems, therefore, as if 
the attraction possessed by the 
female moth is some odor, imper- 
ceptible to our olfactory organs, but 
sufficiently powerful to make its im- 
pression on gipsy moth feelers even 
at the distance of half a mile. 


THE TWO-BELL SIGNAL. 


N explanation of the practice of 
ringing two bells to start a 
street car is given by the Philadel. 
phia Record, and, if not trustworthy, 
it is ingenious. It is said that when 
horse cars were first used, one bell 


was used to start the car and one 
bell to stop it. The horses soon 
broke down. ‘They foundered at 


the knees, or their shoulders gave 
way. Every device that could be 
thought of was tried to ease up the 
strain of starting. Spiral springs 
were put on all the traces, but no 
good resulted. 

Finally a countryman who had 
been employed a week as a driver 
suggested that two bells be used to 
start the car, and he averred that 
when the horses got used to it they 
would set themselves at the first 
ring and be ready to pull at the 
second. The plan was tried, and 
was so successful that it has been 
in use ever since. 
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rUUTE LA LYRE. 
| CANNOT see wl y one should not 
subject that 
are found 


think ths 


paint any 


him 


seems 


good to yet there 


many people who do not 


Suppose, for instance you hav 1 

n mind to paint a large picture, with 
€-SIZ¢ higures n if, Some good 

fr d will surely ( m i d Sa\ 

*Don’tattemptit,o'd chap ; your 

is asmall picture.’ Suppose it is; is 


that any reason why you. should 


iiways Nave t d sma t ngs 
Perhaps yor won’t d he big ¢ 
\ but on tl VE ( t u 


learn something in the 


he same Way, et IS Suppose \ 


always done interior studies. 
You make up your mind to try some 
pleim-air 


landscape. the 


candid friend, * 
old man: 


1 
f 


sell trying 


lo you 
Stick to your last, 


don’t make a fool of your- 


something you can’t do, 


' , : 

good landscape work requires 

dining.” Is that 
| 


why one Si 


years of special t1 
1ould remain 
nature and only 


proove all the 


advance you fall 
make a mess of 


lf, but 


hat iif vou do not 
You may 


landscape work itse 


study of it will make you look at in- 


cet 


teriors with new eyes when you g 


back to them. When 
thing too long, there is danger of a 
sort of ‘ writer’s cramp’ in the mind, 
the result of constantly doing one 
thing for too long atime. After do- 
ing one thing as well as one can, it is 
well to stretch one’s self and then try 
something else entirely different to 
keep one’s mind broad and one’s per- 
ception active and sympathetic as 
well as subtle or acute. 

The man who constantly paints 
one thing is apt to talk about this 
being the age of Specialism — about 
how he would fain do one little thing 
well; but the real reason, as in medi- 
cine or in law, is apt to be the spirit 
of commercialism. If a man makes 
a decided hit with a picture of a cer- 
tain subject,done in a particular man- 
ner, there is no doubt that the dealers 
and the larger part of the buying 
public prefer that he should keep on 
doing just the same sort of thing. 
They can place him then, catalogue 
him. One can speak of a ‘Smith’ 
or of a ‘Jones’ as of a certain make of 
stoves, sure that they’ll be within the 
limitations of their patent. Most 
collectors like to have one specimen 
of each of the well known ‘makes’ in 
the market. The more like those 
which their brother collectors own, 
the better they are pleased. And 
there is always the chance for the 
dealers to make a corner in ‘ Joneses’ 
or in ‘Smiths;’ so it is desirable 
that the quality of ‘ Joneses’ in these 
trusts should be as even as possible, 
just as Standard Oil iseven. Nothing 
is more puzzling than to have one 
Jones big, another small; one very 
good, another perhaps devilish bad ; 
one an experiment, another in a for- 
mer style. One cannot put him on 
a price list, which injures his value 
commercially. 

It is true that one Millet has most 
of the characteristics of many other 
Millets; but Millet had felt about 
and experimented for a long time be- 


you do one 





CONDUCTED BY 


Philip L. Hale 


Sielratustous tot otuSaU Sao 


ARTISTS 





i ti al Ved al > Mian ieyr, Even 
then it was probably un 


' : 
Besides, he was a grave, serious man, 


OnSClOUS, 


who had a message to give, and but 


at 


one, But you will find very few 
Monets one much like the other,save 
in that unconscious mannerism of 
touch which must needs always per 
Sist, But Monet, if it pleases him, 
Will paint one thing or another he 
is 1 bound by what will be said of 
him lf he feels like it, he will do a 
indscape with figures in it, entirely 
ireless of the fact tha some peopl 
ao t think he ca do figures | 
know of an artist in Par vho, hav 

y made a success with sunsets, al 
ways keeps on doing them; you will 
get nothing but sunsets from him. 


\nother has 
high noon. 


to 


a corner in sunlight at 
Year after year his envoz 
e Salon will 


+} 


turn up exactly the 


same thing. t may be of a different 
field than last year, but the method 
and motif are exa tly the same. How 
ditter Monet, who does indiffer 


ently morning, noon, and dewy eve, 


seed-time and harvest, summer or 
winter, Rouen, the Riviera or Nor 
way, as the fancy takes him. Re 
spectabi ty has no charm he is 


ready at any moment to ‘put it to the 
toucu and win or lose it all.’ 

Theo d men were even broader in 
their preferences and in their powers. 


Da Vinci modelled a noble equestrian 


statue; made remarkable scientific 
investivzations: wrote verses, and 
‘painted too.’ (Paraon me, dear 


reader, for repeating these ‘chestnuts’ 
about the old masters; but they 
sometimes seem in danger of 
forgotten.) 


being 

Michael, the sculptor, 

knew enough of engineering to fortify 

Florence; could write poetry of this 

quality, when he supposed his statue 

of Night to speak: 

“ Sleep likes me well, and better yet, to 
know 

Iam but stone Where shame and grief 
must be 

Good hap is mine to feel not, nor to see 

lake heed, wake Ah! 
speak low 

And Michael Angelo also could 
‘paint too.” ‘ Raphael wrote a cen- 
tury of sonnets ’—and Robert Brown- 
ing seems to think they were proba- 
bly pretty good ones. The so-called 
wax bust of Lille, done by Raphael, 
is of a most exquisite and subtle 
beauty. Yet for all this Raphael 
could ‘ paint too.’ 

I have seen it said of Velasquez 
that in each new subject that he at- 
tempted he essayed a_ some- 
what differing style. The lan- 
guid, degenerate king was painted 
in one way; the strong, wil- 
ful, energetic pope in quite an- 
other. One method described the 
exquisitely patrician little princess ; 
a very different one was used for 
the grinning idiots or sombre-faced 
dwarfs. And the same is true of him 
in choice of subject. There was 
nothing he did not dare essay. Por- 
traits bv him we all know, but he 
achieved a classical subject (after 
his own fashion) in the Forge of 
Vulcan ; Historical in the Surrender 
of Breda; genre on a huge scale in 
the Spinners, the Meninas, the Bac- 
chus. 

I could go through the whole list 
and find many more instances, but I 
think I have enough to show that 


then, lest you me 


Pat) 


specialism in subject or in method is 
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make a 
Indeed, I think it takes 
away fromthat largeness and breadth 


by no means necessary lo 
man great, 


of mind which is the distinguishing 
mark of the very great man. lt is 
not so much the perfection of techni 
cal skill in a work, as the force and 
intelligence and understanding that 
it shows, which make it great. 


\ man learns his mé/ier, his craft, 
in let us say ten years. By that ] 
mean the manual part of it. lf he 


has not learnt it then, he is not very 


likely ever to do so. After that his 
progress must depend upon the 
breadth of his artistic sympathies, 


his mind for 
ibility to take 


) 
} 


the capacity of expan 


$10n, his in and mas 


ter new ideas. So if a man has 
pa nted in the schools for several 
years, the very best thing he can do 
is to go down tothe country and 
paint out-doors for six months, un 
der different conditions than the 


concentrated light and black shad 
of the He will find 
that there are more things in earth 
and in the heavens than are dream’t 


of in Julian’s philosophy. And then 


OWS schools 


if he goes back to the schools he may 
find the lights not quite so glaring, 
the shadows hardly so black as he 
nad before supposed them, So much 
for seeing things undera different 
light. 

And the converse, in this case, is 
true, also. ‘There used to be any num 
ber of landscape men at Julian’s 
who to strengthen their 
The severe training 
in line, while it perhaps had no di- 
rect effect, none the less indirectly 
probably quickened their sense of 
line and accent in the silhouettes of 
things — as in trees against a sun- 
set sky. The landscape men, from 
their constant handling of great 
planes as the earth, the trees, the 
skies, used to get at things in a big, 
broad way which opened the eyes of 
the academic boys On the other 
hand, these latter, by their apprecia- 
tion and understanding of form and 
line, showed the landscape men the 
beauty and charm of certain quali- 
ties which they had been in danger 
of forgetting. 

The portraitist, also, after a long 
siege with a difficult subject, might 
well go paiut in the country.for a 
few days. Or let him try a still life. 
There is nothing more clear — sheer 
‘art for art's sake’—than that. 
Somebody has said that if we would 
only try to paint a head as if it were 
a bit of still-life, forgetting eyes, nose, 
and mouth, save as knobs or depres- 
sions, we should have better and 
more characteristic portrait work. 
However that may be, I don’t believe 
that the steady study of still-life 
would do most portrait painters a bit 
of harm. Chardin did both, and it 
is hard to say which he did best. 
The still-life work kept him in his 
portraits from those sharp accents 
of shadow so disagreeable in the por- 
trait work of most of his contempo- 
raries. 

And so it should be with the 
method. of painting. If I got an 
idea into my head that I could sug- 
gest my effect better by putting on 
the paint with a pallette knife. noth- 
ing should prevent me from trying 
it that way. _If the effect were vio- 
lent sunlight and it seemed to be 
suggestable by brilliant vibrations 
of complementary colors, my pre- 
vious pallette knife experiment 


came in 
sense of form. 


shouldn’t 


It 


| 


prevent my trying this 
other way. if | were doing a por- 
trait all insimple grays and blacks, 
it might seem well to mix a number 
of tones in large quantities and 
keep them in pots, to be laid on 
with much turpentine in flat washes; 
well, my essays in sunlight painting 
should not prevent my treating this 
new and different problem in this 
new and different way. 

Nay, I would even attempt the de 
premier coup method, if I thought 
that in that way I could any the bet- 
ter attain my object; there are a 
dozen good methods ; some seem bet- 
ter for one variety of subjects, an- 
other best to suit a second 
It is not probable that any 
one method is necessary to the ren- 
dering of a certain subject. But I 
would have more elasticity of method, 
would have a man try a new method 
if he felt the need of it without being 
afraid that some one would say that 
Mr. X was departing from his usual 
method. 

Zoute la lyre! \ would have art- 
ists attempt every sort of subject 
they felt like doing, and have them 
press into service any or every 
method that seemed at all to help in 
the effort to reproduce their feeling. 
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—_ dramatic history of the last 

two weeks offers but a few 
salient points. Chief among them 
is Mr. Alexander Salvini’s O/he//o 
at the Boston Museum, Of the young 
actor’s impersonation of the great 
Moor, it may be said that, frankly 
planned along the lines laid down 
by his famous father, it yet, in con 
ception, bettered those lines by 
showing O¢hel/o capable of tender 
ness no less than passion: possessed 
of intellect no less than magnificent 
temperament. Up to the moment 
when Desdemona, by what he sup- 
poses her wilful and cowardly lies, 
kills his ideal of her that is wound 
ing his soul with pity, her planned 
death indeed stands with him as a 
sacrifice and not a murder; while 
with the elder Salvini it will be rec- 
ognized that Ovshel/o’s fierce impre- 
cation on Desdemona, at the mo- 
ment her guilt becomes to him an 
actuality, is the very keynote of all 
his after-attitude toward her. Mr. 
Salvini’s work in O/ffe//o does not 
always rise level to his deeply 
studied intent, in the part: though 
indeed the lack of illusion may 
sometimes be due to his often in- 
adequate support. His appearance 
is, throughout, splendidly — pictur- 
esque, convincing and commanding; 
his bursts of passion have the same 
touch of the essential, the elemental 
—the same affinity with mighty, ir 


resistible, irresponsible natural 
force—that was among his father’s 
most exceptional, most notable 
dramatic characteristics. The im- 


personation, as a whole, is very 
rich in promise, and as a_perform- 
ance it already far exceeds any 
promise of our dramatic generation. 
Beside Ofhel/o, his only new offer- 
ing of the year, Mr. Salvini has 
given us generously of his familiar 
and always welcome work; coming 
to us as D’Artagnan, radiant in 
glorious and vital youth; Mamet, 
dark in wavering, passionate melan- 
choly; Auy Blas, flower of chivalry: 
Don Cesar, of ‘ragged luck,’ in- 
stant sword and right man’s heart. 
In all of these he shows convin- 
cingly the fruit of the never ceasing 
study which is ever seeking to better 
that which is already very good. 
At the Tremont Theatre, The 
Merry Go Round, Mr. Barnet’s fan- 
tastic bit of bright, inconsequent 
summer's folly, has indeed gone 


THE DRAMATIC WEEK i 


By E. G. Sutherland 


VY 


of 


merrily around, to the music of 
applause and laughter. A tissue of 
clever specialities, spiced with droll 
local allusions, it has assuredly the 
elements of a brilliant popular suc 
cess, built of harmless and gay ele 
ments. 

The Hollis St. Theatre closes its 
doors tonight, and the wholesome 
and merry 
us temporary and fare 
well. At the Theatre, Mr 
Herne will give us but a few 


Sporting Duchess bids 
regretted 
Boston 
more 
glimpses of quaint and gentle Cec/ 
Nat. 

One of the most notable of recent 
dramatic events was the production 
at the Bijou Opera 
evening of May 21, of Pinero’s 
Sweet Lavender by a specially se 
lected company. ‘The occasion was 
an exquisitely satisfyir from 
an artistic standpoint. It is doub’- 
ful if Pinero’s tenderly and beauti 
fully human play was ever more 
convincingly interpreted ; it is cer 
tain that one could hardly ask that 
it be more convincingly interpreted 
Youth itself, wistful, fragrent, pure, 
spoke in the boyish é/an of Mr. 
Woodruff, and the mosttruly sweet 
Sweet Lavender of Miss Dupree. Mr. 
Fawcett was strong, moving, sen- 
sitively humorous, quaintly lovable 
as Pheny/; Mrs. Sheridan-Frye was 
the brilliant and _  honest-hearted 
Minnie we so affectionately remember 
her; Mr. Ormonde was delightfully 
breezy and dryly droll as Horace 
Bream; Miss Clarke was rich in 
gentlewomanly grace, and mellow, 
flavorous humor as Mrs. Gilfillian ; 
and so one might go on with par- 
ticularization of praise. The even- 
ing was a red-letter one in theatre 
annals. 
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PLAYS AND PLAYERS. 


Miss Anna Lichter, the new prima- 
donna of the Castle Square lyric 
stock company, made her debut 
Tuesday evening in the title charac- 
ter of Aida. Her make up was artis- 
tic to a degree, and her acting 
brought out excellently the wonder- 
ful dramatic strength of the part. 
She made a pleasing impression on 
the large audience from the start. 
The aria, Thou Merciful Gods, was 
sung with rich intonation and strong 
dramatic effect. O Skies Cerulean 
was beautifully done, and the duet 
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We are now having a great removal sale of 
Pianos and Aeolians, and shall continue the same 
until every instrument has been disposed of. 

It is generally known that in the near future 
there will be erected on our present premises a 
magnificent hotel, costing three million dollars, 
and. we must move. 

This will be the grandest opportunity ever 
offered the public to purchase first-class Pikess 
and Aeolians at unwonted prices, for the reason 
that we propose to mark down every Piano and 
Aeolian in our entire warehouse, our sole reason 
for the radical reductions which we propose to 
make being that in our temporary quarters we will 
not be afforded sufficient room to display the in- 
struments which we have on hand in the present 
Steinert Building. Therefore, rather than store 
them ‘in other quarters, with the attendent ex- 
penses, including insurance, etc., we have deter- 





mined to make many practical sacrifices in prices 
upon instruments made by the following manufac- 
turers.for whom we are selling agents:—Steinway & 
Sons, Hardman, Gabler, Henning, Webster, 
Pease, Standard Aeolian Company, and numerous 
others. 

We cannot too cuabeically impress upon the 
people of Boston and New England the advan- 
tages, in point of economy, to those who are 
desirous of purchasing any of the instruments 
whose makers are represented by us. 

Pianos sold outside of Boston will be delivered 
anywhere free of charge in the New England 
States. We will warrant all Pianos sold at this 
sale for the full term of five years, and guarantee 
satisfaction. 


N.B. Every instrument will have its price 
marked in plain red figures. 


with Radames in the second act won 
for the two artists applause approach- 
ing an ovation. Miss Lichter showed 
a high soprano voice and she took 
her lofty notes with perfect assur- 
ance, and her voice did not tire. 
This young girl evidently is muchin 
love with her work, and has a mag- 
netic manner in addition to charms 
of face and figure. 

Honors again were plentifu! for 
Miss Linck, the new contralto, and 
shedeepened the favorable impression 
made the opening night. She is al- 
ready a firm favorite. Mr. Bassett, 
Mr. Clarke, Mr. Schuster and Mr. 
Mertens repeated their successes of 
Monday night. The latter 
the part of Amonasro with 


VIgZOT alt d 


the audience applauded his 


sings 
great 
dramatic expression, and 
solos 
warmiv. 

\t Wednesday's matinee, the new 
tenor, Mr. John Boall, made his first 


appearance as Radames. 


Verdi's Rigoletto is to be given 
for one week only, beginning Mon 
day, June 1. The cast follows : Duke, 
Mr. Charles. O. Bassett; Rigoletto, 
Mr. William Mertens; Sfarafucilare, 
Mr. W.H. Clarke; Afonterone, Mr. 
William Schuster; Afaru//o, Mr. John 
Read; Borsa, Mr. J. F. Hanshue;: 


Ceprano, Mr. Metcalf; Gr/da, Miss 
Fatmah Diard, Miss Anna Lichter ; 
Maddalena, Miss Mary Linck ; 
anna, Miss Celeste Wynn ; Countess 
Ceprano, Miss Hattie Belle Ladd. 


Gor- 


On next Tuesday night at the 
Boston Theatre the new opera, The 
Liberty Bell, will be presented for 
the first time on any stage. It was 
originally announced for presenta- 
tion on Monday night, but owing to 
the large quantity of scenery, cos- 
tumes, and paraphernalia. it was 
found necessary to devote that even- 
ing to a scene and dress rehearsal, 
in order that a smooth performance 
without unnecessary delays should 


be given on the opening night. 
The Liberty Bell is a_ patriotic, 


spectacular and romantic opera; it 
is in three acts,two of which are laid 
in Boston, and the other in Philadel- 
phia. 


The bicyclers have to thank the 
Castle Square theatre management 
for giving attention to their needs. 
A large room in the rear of the stage 
has been cleared for the storage of 
wheels, and patrons of the theatre 
can have them checked there at 
every performance, free of charge. 
The place is at the second stage door 
on Chandler street, No. 10 This 
arrangement is in response to many 
requests from wheelmen who are reg- 
ular patrons of the opera season and 
who would be glad to wheel to the 
Castle Square from all points and 
attend the theatre if they could be 
assured that their machines would 
be well cared for. A competent at- 
tendant will be in charge 


Ihe Vitascope has attracted peo- 
ple to Keith's in such large numbers 
the past week that the ‘standing 
room only’ notice was out at the 
ticket offices for every performarce. 
The new pictures proved even more 
attractive than those of the first six 
days, especially a very realistic view 
of an elevated railroad train going 
by a station ; a capital reproduction 
of Cissy Fitzgerald’s dance, and the 
memory-inspiring blacksmith shop. 
Of cousre the Irwin-Rice kiss con- 
tinues to be the comedy hit, and is 
shown, amidst peals of laughter, at 
every performance. The variety 
programme for the coming week is 
an especially good one. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Drawingroom car service between 
Boston and Burlington will be re- 





sumed on trains Nos. 15 and 18 
leaving Boston at 8 a. M., due Bur- 
lington at 4.20 pP.M.,and leaving 
Burlington at 8.30 a. M., due Boston 
at5.40 P.M. Car will make first 
trip from Boston June 1 and from 
Burlington June 2. 


SUMMER PARADISE OF NEW ENGLAND. 


A famous author has thus charac- 
terized Vermont, writing of it asa 
summer resort state, and he only 
gave expression to a sentiment pos 
sessed by thousands of persons who 
have enjoyed a summer _ vacation 
among its Green Mountains or along 
the pleasant waters of Lake Cham 
plain. A daintily gotten up brochure 
descriptive of this beautiful section 
of New England is iss 
Central Vermont rail 
under the title of 


ued by the 
road CC my any 
Summer Homes 
ind may be had for a five-cent stamp 
on application to T.H. Hanley, N.E. 
P. A., 26 Washington St., 
or, S. W. Commings, 
Albans, Vt 


Boston, 
is; Fe dare Or 


THE NORWICH LINE, 


Che water route of the Norwich 
Line between New London and New 
York is entirely within Long Island 
Sound, thus avoiding the rough 
water and sea-sickness incidental to 
‘outside lines.’ The dining-saloon 
on these steamers is on the upper 
deck, insuring plenty of light and 
air. The staterooms are $1 and $2 
according to size and location, and 
accommodate two or more persons. 
Always ask for tickets 77a this line 
at the ticket offices for New York, 
Philadelphia, Washington, Baltimore, 
Harrisburg and all points south and 
west. Christian Endeavor members 
and delegates and their friends who 
contemplate attending the conven 
tion of the United Societies to be 
held in Washington next July should 
have in mind the advantages of this 
route in making their arrangements. 


Amusements. 
‘“*The Model Playhouse of Ametice,” 


KEITH'S “** 


THEATRE, 
WEEK OF June 1. 


BOSTON. 
CONTINUED SUCCESS OF THE 
=" MARVELOUS INVENTION, 


VITASCOPE. 


(New Pictures Every Week.) 
XOOOE 
Star List of Vaudeville Entertainers. 











SQUARE > 
THEATRE. 
Tel. 977 Trem. Branch office, 


421 Trement St. 
cB" 


17 remont St. ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


Monday June 1, for One Week 
Only, Castle Square Lyric Stock 
Company in Verdi’s Opera. 


RIGOLETTO. 


Evenings at 8 Prices 2c, 6QOc. reserved. 
Matinees Wed., Sat. at2. Prices 2&c for every 
seat in the House, all reserved. A new Opera 
every week. 


BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 


Eleventh Season. Commencing MONDAY, May 11, 
568th Performance 


MUSIC HALL 


PROMENADE CONCERTS 
GRAND ORCHESTRA OF 50. 
Mr. MAX ZACH, Conductor. 





Every evening (except Sunday), 8 to 11. 
with reserved s.at, 50 cents. 
now on sale. 


Tickets, 
Admission, 25 cents; 








